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BETWEEN ISSUES 





BELL Is RINGING: 1940 was an eventful year all around. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt broke a historic precedent to seek a 
third presidential term. Wendell Willkie, “the barefoot boy 
from Wall Street” whom the Republicans had nominated, 
was getting hoarse campaigning on the hustings. Both candi- 
dates promised to keep the coun- 
try out of war. In May, Winston 
Churchill became His Majesty’s 
First Minister and had _ only 
“blood, toil, tears and sweat” to 
offer his people. In June, the 
British carried off the heroic, 
brilliant evacuation of Dunkirk, 
Paris fell to the Nazis, and the 
Battle of Britain was on. That 
same month, Russia seized Lithu- 


ania, Latvia and Estonia, and 
General de Gaulle created the 
Free French movement. Leon 


Trotsky was assassinated in Mex- 
ico that August, and the follow- 
ing month the U.S. traded 50 over-age destroyers to Britain 
in return for the lease of eight naval bases in British West- 
ern hemisphere possessions. The New York World’s Fair 
closed in October after two years and 45 million paid admis- 
sions. At the end of December, FDR called for all aid to 
Britain short of war. and declared the U.S. “the arsenal of 
democracy.” 


BELL 








All this probably sounds like ancient history to today’ 
21-year-olds. But really it was, to coin a phrase by Frederick 
Lewis Allen, only yesterday, and we have a young, lively 
and energetic connecting link between then and now to offer 
in evidence. For in that year, a 2l-year-old by the name of 
Daniel Bell began a four-year stint as managing editor o 
THe New Leaver. We mention it now because, though he 
has frequently appeared in these pages in the intervening 
years, he is about to return on a regular basis to the scene 
of his first professional endeavors. Beginning with our next 


issue, Bell will contribute a biweekly column consisting of } 


notes and comments, polemics, piquant items, some esoteric 
information and, as he puts it, “what have you.” 

Bell’s career has been variegated and lively. After he left 
here, he was an instructor in sociology at the University of 
Chicago from 1945-48. He returned to New York in 194 
to become labor editor at Fortune magazine, where for 3 
decade he wrote some of the best labor analysis in the cou 
try. In 1957-58, he served as Director of the International 
Seminar Program sponsored by the Congress for Cultura 
Freedom in Paris. This past year, he holed up at the Ford 
Foundation’s Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral 
Sciences (in California), known to its inmates as “The 
Leisure of the Theory Class.” By the time this issue appears. 
he will have begun his new task as associate professor 0! 
sociology at Columbia College. Early next year, the Free 
Press will publish The End of Ideology, a collection of his 
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Khrushchev’s Visit—Two Articles 





‘Art of the Possible 


monial visits between President 
Eisenhower and the Soviet Union’s 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, after 
the complete impasse on both the 
Berlin-Germany issue and on dis- 
armament, is a new departure in 
diplomacy. The various abortive con- 
ferences have proved that we are in- 
deed in a cold war with our ad- 
versary and there are few points 


7. CURRENT exchange of cere- 


at which we reach an agreement. 
Ceremonial visits, intended to cool 
off the temperature of the cold war, 
which is “cold” only in the sense 
that there are no overt hostilities, are 
not only unprecedented in the his- 
tory of diplomacy but they are 
fraught with some danger. 

It is understandable that those 
who oppose the exchange should call 
attention to various historical analo- 
gies to prove either the danger, the 
futility or the “immortality” of the 
gestures. Thus a U.S. Senator from 
Connecticut asks whether we would 
have invited Hitler to our country 
after his rape of Poland and 
Cechoslovakia. The obvious ana- 
logue at present is Hungary. A com- 
mittee of anxious citizens takes a 
full page ad in the New York Times, 
'0 warn against the visit of the Rus- 
sian boss and to recount his crimes 
in the Ukraine, where he was un- 
doubtedly Stalin’s hatchet man. In- 
tidentally, his de-Stalinization ma- 
ntuver has not really absolved him 
of complicity with Stalin’s crimes. 
Why aren’t these arguments and 
Warnings cogent? 

Two reasons can be used in re- 
luting the warnings. One is the 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 





danger of all historical analogies. 
Events, characters and policies in 
history are always so similar and yet 
so different. No historical analogy 
is ever exact. Hitler’s crimes were 
similar to those of Stalin and Nazi 
tyranny was similar to Communist 
tyranny. Yet one was a purely mili- 
tary dictatorship, resting on terror, 
while the other is literally a new 
civilization evolved out of a fantastic 
Utopian creed but possessing creative 
factors which we are just recognizing. 

We Americans, and indeed all na- 
tions of Western European heritage, 
could not possibly live happily under 
a dictatorship. But we are slowly 
recognizing that we are dealing with 
a political force which many people 
on the dark continents regard as 
more relevant to their problems than 
our “open” society. This is some- 
thing quite different from the Nazi 
corruption, which was completely 
uncreative and more like a boil on 
the body politic. Communism too 
may be a boil; but we cannot carry 
the analogy too far lest we define 
everything but a completely demo- 
cratic society as unhealthy. What, 


after all, is the criterion of political 
health in this curious world which 
has known every combination of wis- 
dom and folly in its political history ? 

Furthermore, the analogy between 
Stalin’s despotism and the totalita- 
rianism under the post-Stalin oli- 
garchy is as misleading as the Nazi 
analogy. There are similarities be- 
tween Khrushchev and Stalin, and 
the former is certainly not a demo- 
cratic politician. But the differences 
are also striking. Khrushchev is a 
politician, which Stalin was not. 
Even if he wanted to rule by terror, 
he obviously could not under the 
rapidly changing conditions of a 
very dynamic and quickly changing 
society. 

We may record Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal crimes and call attention to the 
official crime in Hungary; but we 
are dealing with different political 
forces than 
Hitler, or even by Stalin. We must 
learn from the past, but we had 
better not judge the present in a 
rapidly changing world too much 
by the analogies of the past. All 
analogies of history are too inexact 
to be good interpreters of the 
changing present. 

But the defect of analogies is not 
the primary reason for discounting 
the apprehensions of the fearful 
about the exchange of visits between 
ihe U.S. President and Russia’s Pre- 
mier. The primary reason is the 
absolutely unprecedented situation of 
the nuclear dilemma. We are locked 
in a tremendous struggle with a re- 


those symbolized by 


sourceful and ruthless adversary; 


and we both have enough nuclear 





weapons not only to destroy each 
other but to destroy 
civilization. This is the absolutely 
which 
modern diplomacy moves. We are 
wrestling with this formidable ad- 
versary on the edge of the terrible 
abyss of nuclear annihilation. 

Fortunately, both sides are now 
convinced that the other does not 
intend to begin the conflict, though 
the propaganda of both sides still 
repeats ancient charges. But the dan- 
ger of a conflict starting by miscal- 
still Two 
sources of such miscalculations are 
the dated picture which each side 
has of the other. The distortions of 
the Russian picture by Americans are 
due mainly to the 
Stalinist despotism, through which 
we look at the Russian scene. 

The the 
American scene are even graver; for 
the Communists look at us through 
the spectacle of a dogma which had 
its inception in the injustices of early 
19th century industrialism, to which 


our whole 


unprecedented situation in 


culation is tremendous. 


stereotype of 


Russian distortions of 


no immediate and contemporary facts 
correspond. Khrushchev is reported 
to believe that the 
America are ready to revolt against 
“masters,” and that 
no solid support for the foreign 


“workers” of 


their there is 
policy of what Communist jargon 
defines as the “ruling cliques.” 
Such misconceptions are extremely 
dangerous; and if the exchange of 
visits will eliminate some of them 
on both the hazards of 
wrestling on the abyss will be ap- 
preciably diminished. That is why 
the President’s policy has gained 


sides, 


such wide support, both here and in 
Europe and Asia, though the visits 
will obviously not 
agreements on the disputed points 


result in any 


between the two sides. The gain may 
not be very great, but we are not 
in a position to ask big favors of 
historical destiny. We must be satis- 
fied with small favors. The Presi- 
dent is only practicing politics as 
“the art of the possible” in one of 
the most critical situations in which 
mankind has ever been placed. 





WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


SUMMITRY 


implications of 
Nikita Khrush- 


be even 


HE POLITICAL 
ae Premier 
chev’s visit may greater 
than its effects on the cold war. A 
favorable reaction among American 
voters to the Soviet Premier’s tour 
of the United States undoubtedly will 
Vice Richard 


Nixon’s already excellent chances of 


enhance President 
winning the Republican presidential! 
nomination next year. By 
Nixon served 
advance man for the Ad- 
ministration’s new diplomacy. 

New York’s Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, the Vice Pryesident’s 
principal rival for the Republican 
nomination, has carefully dissociated 


visiting 
Russia this summer, 
as an 


himself from what might be called 
the traveling salesman’s approach to 
which 
separate East from West. The recom- 
mendations in the Governor’s recently 


the fundamental differences 


released civil defense survey for the 
of fallout shelters in- 
dicate he does not believe that the 


construction 


dangers inherent in the cold war 
are about to evaporate. 

Nor, of course, does Nixon think 
that the Khrushchev visit to the U.S. 
and President Eisenhower’s tour of 
the Soviet 
lead to East-West agreements on the 


Union will necessarily 
major issues dividing the two sides. 
But Nixon is now in a position where 
he will find it difficult to disclaim 
any connection with the Khrushchev- 
Eisenhower exchange visits should 
they result in no appreciable change 
in the cold war climate or even lead 
to a worsening in Soviet-American 
relations. 

The Democratic response to the 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower has 
been neither critical nor approving. 
Of the many Democrats who would 


visits 


like to be their party’s nominee in 


1960, Senator Hubert Humphrey 


(Minn.) perhaps has the most tp 
gain or lose from the Khrushchey 
tour. The eight hours that Humphrey 
spent talking in the Kremlin with 


Khrushchev last winter surely put 


the Senator on the side of personal 
diplomacy. 

As for the other Democrats who 
hope that lightning will strike them 
at Los Angeles next summer, they 
have been exceedingly cautious in 
their comments about the new diplo- 
macy. Senator John Kennedy ( Mass.) 
is still seeking to be amiable to all 
voters without being too specific 
Stuart 
Symington (Mo.) continues to talk 
about the need for the expenditure 
of more money for defense; and 
Lyndon Johnson (Tex.) still man. 
ages to maintain his peculiar public 
position of aloofness from presi: 


about anything: Senator 


dential politics while seemingly fool: 
ing none of the Washington seers 
about his intense White House am 
bitions. 

Some of the opposition to the 
Khrushchev visit from members of 
Congress certainly has been moti 
vated by politics. Senators and Rep 
resentatives from areas with Poles 
Hungarians, and other voters with 
strong ties to the East European 
captive nations, have been the mos! 
vocal in criticizing the Khrushcher 
tour. Whatever other reasons thet 
congressmen may have had for their 
opposition, the statements do make 
good reading back home in Chicag®. 
Detroit and the other cities where 
Eastern European immigrants and 
their descendants live and vote. 

There have been many snide cot 
ments in the capital during recet! 
weeks about Nixon’s metamorphosis 
The man who made his initial polit 
cal reputation as a crusader agains 
Communist infiltration of the US 
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By Julius Duscha 


AND THE 1960 HOPEFULS 


Government may now find his way 
to a presidential nomination and 
even to the White House itself eased 
by his apparent advocacy 10 years 
later of a live-and-let-live policy to- 
ward world Communism. 

The Vice President has been rela- 
tively quiet since his return from 
Russia, but in his recent speeches he 
has sought to quiet the altogether 
legitimate fears that Khrushchev’s 
visit may lull the U.S. into com- 
placency in the face of continued 
cold war dangers. 

“When Mr. Khrushchev challenges 
us to peaceful competition,” Nixon 
told the national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Los 
Angeles, “let us go him one better 
and urge expansion of that com- 
petition to include the spiritual as 
well as the material aspects of our 
society. Let there be competition be- 
tween ideas, not only in the free 
world, but in the Communist world 
as well.” 

No one in Washington has been 
unkind enough to remind Nixon of 
some of the exceedingly harsh things 
he had to say about coexistence as 
recently as the 1956 presidential 
campaign. But the Democrats have 
the overwhelmingly 
successful Republican effort three 
years ago to discredit Adlai Steven- 
son’s suggestion that a moratorium 


not forgotten 


be called on nuclear testing. 

Some of the less cynical politicians 
in Washington have noted, however, 
that Nixon was the ideal man to 
try to break the cold war ice. Who 
can possibly accuse the Vice Presi- 
dent of being soft on Communism? 
Who can call Nixon an appeaser? 
Who can doubt that Nixon above all 
other political leaders in positions of 
power understands the dangers of 
Communist duplicity? Nixon’s record 
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of militant anti-Communism surely 
has made it easier for him to serve 
as a herald of a transitional foreign 
policy. His trip to the Soviet Union 
and his intimate association with the 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits have 
also served to give him a much-need- 
ed public image of one who has had 
experience with the Communist 
leadership and knows how to deal 
with Khrushchev. 

Of all the Republican governors, 
Rockefeller is perhaps the only one 
with the 
foreign affairs to qualify him as an 
attractive candidate who can easily 
make what was once the easy leap 
from state house to White House. 
But probably even more important 


requisite experience in 


in Rockefeller’s case is his political 
freshness. More and more Americans 
seem to like a new face among their 
candidates and office-holders. Much 
of the Democratic success at both 
the state and congressional levels can 
be traced to the selection of young 
and vigorous candidates who may 
be untried in important political of- 
fices but who have none of the in- 
evitable barnacles of the seasoned 
candidates. Yet, paradoxically, the 
Democrats have not been able to 
turn up a bright middle-aged man 
who stands out as a person with 
obvious presidential potentialities the 
way Rockefeller does. 

There is no longer any doubt that 
Rockefeller will try to get the Re- 
publican nomination. Nor is there 
any disagreement among political 
realists that the Governor will have 
to fight as he has never fought before 
if he hopes to defeat Nixon. The one 
point which Rockefeller must exploit 
is the fear among some Republicans 
that Nixon, like the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, could not win. Rocke- 


feller must win some _ primaries 


if he hopes to turn this fear to his 
advantage. He may even have to 
challenge Nixon in his home state 
of California. 

As of now, the effort to find ways 
to get along with the Russians surely 
seems to be the issue that will domi- 
nate the 1960 campaign. And as of 
now, Nixon obviously has a long 
lead Rockefeller in 
ploitation of this issue. Nixon also 
has the support of many more Re- 
publican political leaders than has 
Rockefeller. But the closer the con- 
is, the more concerned all 


over the ex- 


vention 
politicians become that their party 
nominate a winner. It is better to 
have one of your men in the White 
House, even though you do not agree 
with him all the time, than to risk 
the chance of leaving the Government 
in the hands of the opposition. 

Even Nixon’s sworn enemies will 
concede that he has grown in the 
Vice 
some Republicans too, may consider 
the result of this growth rather 
dubious. but the Nixon who went 
to Moscow is a considerably more 
mature man than the freshman con- 
gressman who came here 13 years 
ago. Above all, the Vice President’s 
luck has been phenomenal. He was 
a Senator from one of the most im- 
portant states only four years after 
he entered politics, and Vice Presi- 
dent just two vears later. And he 
has never missed an opportunity to 
bathe in the still-golden Eisenhower 


Presidency. Democrats, and 


aura. 

The Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits 
were obviously not motivated by the 
demands of domestic 
politics. But as Nixon and the other 
presidential aspirants are so acutely 


American 


aware, one of the most important 
results of the new diplomacy may 


be wholly political. 





Success of Communist tactics in the tiny Kingdom may 


lead to new Red plan for underdeveloped areas 


BEHIND THE 
BATTLE IN LAOS 


By Michael Field 


LoNnDON 
HEN I First visited Laos, in 
September 1956, there was 
hope that what had come to be 
known as “the Pathet Lao problem” 
would soon be solved. The leader 
of the Communist-backed _ rebels, 
Prince Souphannouvong, had sud- 
denly flown into Vientiane from his 
mountain stronghold in the northern 
province of Sam Neua, embraced his 
half-brother, Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma, then Prime Minister, and opened 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement. 
It was the era of peaceful coexistence. 
Now, three years later, Souphannou- 
vong is under arrest in Vientiane and 
his followers are again in open in- 
surrection. Months of laborious bar- 
gaining and a settlement reached in 
November 1957 have come to nought. 
Most emphatic of all about the 
seriousness of the current situation 
are the official voices of Communist 
North Vietnam. For months Radio 
Hanoi, the North Vietnam news 
agency (VNA) and the daily news- 
paper Nhan Dan have been violently 
abusing the Royal Government and 
agitating for the return of the 
International Control Commission 
which adjourned sine die in July 
1958—in the face of a strong pro- 
test by the Polish member of this 
Indian-Canadian-Polish team. 
Reports from journalists now in 





MICHAEL FIELD, a correspondent for 
the London Daily Telegraph, recently 
completed an extended tour of Laos. 


Laos are noticeably lacking in eye- 
witness accounts of the fighting. Laos 
is the most frustrating of places for 
the “man on the spot.” My own first 
reaction, each time I visited Laos 
during the past three years, was one 
of incredulity that this somnolent, 
charmingly anachronistic place could 
have any political significance at all. 
The difficulties of the 


troubled areas have always been al- 


reaching 


most insuperable. Today one may 
get a lift on a Government plane to 
But 


sight to see any of the events de- 


Sam Neua. one needs second 
scribed in the dramatic communiqués 
from Vientiane and Hanoi. 

Viewed from Hanoi and Peking, 
a pro-Western Laos is obviously 
undesirable—even dangerous. Some 
800 miles of common frontier, albeit 
a mountainous wilderness, could pre- 
sumably be regarded as a point of 
access for an unfriendly Western 
power. 

Hanoi is now accusing the Royal 
Laotian Government of “tearing up 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954,” 
which ended the eight year Indo- 
china War. The architects of the 
Geneva Agreement foresaw well that 
Laos could become a bone of con- 
tention between the two blocs. The 
introduction of military reinforce- 
ments from outside was prohibited. 
The French High Command was per- 
mitted to maintain a maximum of 
1,500 officers and non-commissioned 
training the Laotian 
Army, and up to 3,500 men at the 


officers for 


military base of Seno in South Laos 
The only military supplies allowel 
to enter Laos are specified amount 
necessary for defense purposes. 

As far as can be reasonably ¢. 
tablished, there has been no violation 
of the Geneva Agreement. The 
French have never maintained more 
than about 200 military instructors 
in Laos, and the 100 American of. 
ficers now training the Laotian Army 
to use American-type equipment 
(supplied strictly in accordance with 
the Agreement) have civilian status 
and are under the control of the 
French military mission. Anyone who 
knows French officers will admit that 
they would be the first to protest 
if there were any American attempt 
to reverse the relationship. I never 
saw anything in Laos which could 
in any way justify its being dubbed 
an “American base.” American tech- 
nicians, working under the Interna 
tional Cooperation Administration 
program and officers of the United 
States Information Service certainly 
abound. But the aims of both these 
groups are eminently peaceful: eco- 
nomic assistance and a sincere, if 
not often very successful, attempt to 
interest the lethargic Laotian in the 
American way of life. 

Very different from this is the 
history and present activity of the 
Communist-backed Neo Lao Hak Sat 
(Lao Patriotic Front)—the name 
adopted by the Pathet Lao (Lao 
State) when they were allowed to 
function as a legal political party, in 
November 1957. When I last saw 
Prince Souphannouvong, in August 
1958, I found it hard to believe that 
this engaging Laotian nobleman was 
the sinister figure Western propa 
ganda has made him out to be. A 
subscriber to French newspapers, he 
chatted amiably about Britain and 
America and said that provided 
American aid were used for genuinely 
productive ends, he saw no objection 
to it. There was no tell-tale Marxist 
jargon in his vocabulary. 

But, as always, he evaded my it 
quiries about his relations with the 
North Vietnamese—in spite of the 
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fact that his Vietnamese wife is a 
militant Viet Minh supporter. As a 
Laotian, Souphannouvong must have 
some qualms about leading a party 
which not only owes its origin to 
foreign organization and ideas but 
still largely depends upon the Viet- 
namese Communist party (called the 
Lao Dong or “Labor” party) for 
funds and guidance. 

Pathet Lao began as a left-wing 
branch of the Lao Issara (Free Laos) 
—the true Laotian nationalists who 
won their independence from France 
as early as July 1949. Pathet Lao 
never accepted the dissolution of the 
Lao Issara and formed an_ inde- 
pendent “committee of Laotian lib- 
eration,’ under Viet Minh aegis in 
Viet Minh controlled territory, in 
1950. 

It is often forgotten that when Ho 
Chi Minh, the father of Vietnamese 
Communism founded his party in 
1930, he called it the Communist 
party of Indochina. There is no 
reason to assume that the “pan-Indo- 
chinese” nature of Viet Minh Com- 
munism has given way to a narrower 
nationalist view. 

Laos is still a nation in embryo. 
Its Communist party therefore shares 
this unhatched state and nestles com- 
fortably within the respectable, pro- 
tective shell of the Neo Lao Hak Sat. 
According to one of the young of- 
fiers who runs the influential anti- 
Communist Committee for the De- 
fense of the National Interests in 
Vientiane today, the hard core of 
the movement is called the Phak Khon 
Ngan (Workers party). Behind this, 
pushing it and disciplining its mem- 
bers, is the redoubtable Lao Dong 
party of North Vietnam. 

Laotians who prove their ability 
to withstand the rigors of Communist 
training (and such ruthlessness is 
‘sentially alien to the gentle Lao 
soul) apparently even graduate into 
the ranks of the Lao Dong party it- 
elf. This is one of those well-known 
“secrets” which bedevil an honest in- 
Vestigator in Laos today. For Hanoi 
is anxious to maintain the fiction as 
long as possible that Pathet Lao and 
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its ancillary groups are the spon- 
taneous outcome of pure Laotian 
patriotism. 

And what about the “shadow-war” 
in the remote interior? It has begun 
again in earnest for the obvious 
reason that the Royal Government of 
Phoui Sananikone has become aware 
of the true nature of Neo Lao Hak 
Sat and of its real achievements 
among the approximately two million 
inhabitants of this incredibly back- 
ward country. 

How can a government operate a 
democratic parliamentary 
(such as Laos undoubtedly has) 
when the “loyal” opposition (Neo 
Lao Hak Sat) interprets its role as 
agitator in conformity with tradi- 
tional Communist policy as laid down 
as long ago as 1920, at the Second 
Comintern Congress? Some _revela- 
tions of the organization of the Neo 
Lao Hak Sat and its hold on the 
Laotian masses were published last 
November in Lao Hakxa Sat, the 
organ of the Committee for the De- 
fense of the National Interests, in 
Vientiane. 

The details are, I think, a blue- 
print for what may be described as 


system 


the “grass roots Communization” of 
Asia. The methods resemble those 
used by Mao Tse-tung when he 
heretically built his revolution among 
China’s rural peasantry. But they 
have gone one stage further. They 
are conceived to use an almost un- 
touched population of peasants and 
tribal minorities as an instrument to 
overthrow a central “bourgeois na- 
tionalist’” government—like that in 
Vientiane—which has not yet been 
able to consolidate its control of a 
country lacking communications. 
Not only is the familiar Com- 
munist cell technique in use: It has 
been developed on a family basis (es- 
sential in a primitive society where 
the family is the effective 
unit). Families are grouped together 
—sometimes as many as 50 families 
—and “ruled” by 
cadre. They are obliged to attend 
indoctrination meetings where the 
Communist view of society is pre- 


only 


a Communist 


sented to them in crude and effective 
terms. Intimidation and punishment 
are used to make sure that members 
of the family groups (who are never 
allowed to resign) vote against the 
indulge in further 
propaganda work, encourage people 
to gang up against “village capital- 
ists’ and commit carefully planned 
acts of violence. 

The same tight discipline brings 
simple, unlettered Laotian peasants, 
Meo, Tai and other tribesmen to- 
gether in associations of farmers, 
youth, women, etc., on the well- 
known model. The associations, led 
by convinced and trained Commu- 
nists, enable Neo Lao Hak Sat to 
control separately and together all 
members of families and to build up 
the system of denunciation within 
the family which has played so im- 
portant a role in the history of Asian 
Communism. The result of all this 
is the silent and almost imperceptible 
creation of a militant “revolutionary” 
peasantry in Laos fed on ready-made 


Government, 


slogans, single-minded and incapable 
of normal judgment—in a word, 
brainwashed. 

This is the threat which the Phoui 
Sananikone Government has to face. 
In so doing it has raised the anger 
of the North Vietnamese “stage man- 
agers” of the Neo Lao Hak Sat. A 
policy of neutrality may seem wise 
for tiny Laos, on the threshhold of 
the Chinese giant and the Viet Minh. 
It is nevertheless difficult to see how 
the steady Communization of Laos, 
maintained under the cover of a 
Hanoi-sponsored, bogus “civil war” 
can be halted by fair words and fair 
attitudes—such 
advocated once by the former Prime 
Minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma. 


as those sincerely 


The question seems to be: How 
can the Royal Laotian Government 
defend itself against the new-style 
subversion without provoking armed 
intervention in favor of that sub- 
version? It is a question that may 
well be asked one day in more than 
one other underdeveloped country. 
And world peace may depend on its 
answer. 
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E SAT in one of those long, 
glass palaces 
Pike’s Peak 
and the earnest young officer who 
United 
said 


low, shining 


looking away toward 
was explaining the new 
States Air 
solemnly: “I would never send a 


Force Academy 
son of mine to West Point.” From 
away back I have heard educators 
criticize the course of study in our 
Army school. But this statement from 
a teacher in a sister institution al- 
most brought me up out of my chair. 

It was in 1954 that Congress 
authorized the creation of our Air 
Force Academy. To select an ap- 
propriate site, the Secretary of the 
Air Force appointed a distinguished 
commission. These men traveled 20,- 
000 miles and considered spots in 
22 states. This was, of course, just 
about the juiciest plum that Washing- 
ton ever had to hand out. When I 
heard that a slice of Colorado up 
against the Rockies had finaliy been 
chosen, I thought in a general way 
that it was a good decision. This 
new school to serve a new department 
and a new purpose should be in the 
new West. But until I went out there 
and rolled over the wide plains to- 
ward the great wall of mountains, 
I had no idea how right that decision 
was. 

I had been told, of course, that 
the new Academy 
brilliant examples of modern archi- 
tecture. But 


buildings are 


architecture 
spread out on that wide prairie in 
that clear air and against that mas- 


the new 


sive bastion of peaks is something 
unimaginably novel and wonderful. 
Tt follows the lines of the land. It is 
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By William E. Bohn 


bright and sharp, clear and horizon- 
tal like the great setting that has 
been waiting for. it. 

When the full quota of students 
has been received, the Academy will 
enroll 2,550 aspiring airmen. The 
first class has 750 and the total num- 
ber now in residence is 1,500. At the 
Public 


Captain Franklin C. Butler, who put 


Relations Office, we met 
himself at our disposal and gave us 
a lively and exciting interview about 
the Academy and the Air Force. In 
a very few minutes he made us realize 
that this institution is not merely 
a new establishment in handsome 
new buildings and in a new part of 
the country. It has a new spirit. new 
purpeses and a new program. 

of the 
office who said to me that he would 
not send a son of his to West Point. 
that at 
liberal studies and applied sciences 
are in the ratio of 20 to 80. At West 
Point, the ratio is 40 to 60. But at 
the new Academy, these two branches 


It was one men in this 


He explained Annapolis, 


of learning take up equal proportions 
of the student’s time. By liberal 
studies, the airmen mean history, so- 
cial studies, psychology, philosophy. 
And the time devoted to science is 
divided evenly between basic science 
and applied science. 

As Captain Butler put it, the 
Academy is not a trade school. There 
is no sense in making aeronautic 
engineers out of the cadets. Airplanes 
will change in this atomic age. meth- 
ods of flying will be altered, air 
strategy cannot long remain the same. 
Within a few years, all the technics 
of this sort of thing will be replaced 


Defense in a Changing World 


by others. Men who had 


nothing but the details of flying and 


fighting on the wing would soon be 
stranded and useless. An H-bomb is 
different from a howitzer and re. 
quires a different sort of strategy. 
What we need are not mere fliers. 
Said Butler: “We want to turn out 
career-motivated kids ready to give 
30 years to their country serving a 
best they can in the changing strategy 
of the unified national defense.” 


Rather than knowing this or tha § 


set of particular things, they wil 
need to know how to learn, how to 
adapt themselves to new situations, 
how tc cooperate with other services 
and with civilians. They must be 
ready to manage in situations and 
with techniques which the smartest 
professor cannot even begin to 
imagine at the present time. 

Unless I am much mistaken, the 
Academy planners had in mind the 
possibility that some of these air- 
trained men might play some par 
in international relations. One of the 
bulletins handed to 
contains the following paragraph: 
“The division of humanities offers 


English, _ philosophy. 


new _ students 


courses in 


foreign languages and _history. 
Through these studies the cadet 


develops the skills of speaking and 
writing effective English; acquire 
devel- 
major 


an appreciation of literature: 
ops an understanding of 
philosophical problems; attains {2 
understanding, speaking. 
reading and writing foreign lat 


cility. in 
guages and acquires a knowledge o 


the Western heritage and contempe- 
rary world civilization.” 
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SUDAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


Scene of a military coup last November, this ‘key bridge between Arab and 
Black Africa’ now seethes with Army in-fighting and political intrigue 


RIOTS BY “shebeen 


HILE 

WW feeene” (African 
who brew illicit liquor for sale to 
Africans) in South African slums and 
rebel attacks on Algerian cities at- 
tract attention elsewhere, the political 
pot is boiling over in the strategic 
Sudan. This vast land of 12 million 
divided between the Arab- 
Moslem north and the Christian- 
pagan-Negro south, is a key bridge 
between Arab and Black Africa. 

The Sudan was one of the last 
Afro-Asian countries to lose its parlia- 
mentary regime. In November 1958, 
the highly regarded, crack Sudanese 
Army took power in a bloodless coup, 
but a power struggle among the top 
generals was not long in coming. In 
March 1959 an Army group, which 
was out of the capital city of Khar- 
toum at the time of the original coup. 
made its bid, without success. In late 
May, another abortive attempt was 
made, to which the Army’s ruling 
Supreme Council retorted by jailing 
over 2() insubordinate officers and 
rounding up important Communist 
leaders. 

The Sudan’s banned _ political 
parties are also showing signs of dis- 
content. Some politicians are simmer- 
ing in Khartoum jails, others are try- 
ing to take up their old occupations. 
A look at these men and the environ- 
ment in which they operated gives a 
clue to the country’s present quarrels. 

One morning last fall, the United 
Arab Republic’s Ambassador to the 
Sudan received a mysterious “death- 
threat” letter in the Khartoum mail. 
It ran: 

“We know perfectly well that the 


women 


people. 
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By Joan Gillespie 


dirty Egyptian hands under the com- 
mand of Dictator Gamal Abdel 
Nasser are these days designing wide 
conspiracy to assassinate Umma [the 
Government party] and Ansar [prin- 
cipal religious sect and backer of the 
Umma] leaders of this country. 

“We warn you that the Sudanese 
people will not tolerate the conspira- 
cies which Abdel Nasser has started 
against the leader of Tunisia, el 
Habib Bourghiba, whose political 
leadership Abdel Nasser wants to 
undermine. because he has refused to 
surrender his country to Egyptian 
militarism or accept from Abdel 
Nasser the title of Second Arab Na- 
tional, unlike Shukri el Kuwatli who 
sold his country for the title of First 
Arab National. 

“We warn you against the un- 
pleasant fate to which every Egyptian 
in this country will be destined, 
should any evil befall Sayed Abdel 
Rahman el Mahdi [spiritual leader of 
the Ansar sect, now deceased] or any 
other Umma leader. 

“We do not only warn you, but we 
almost see your blood running like 
rivers in our streets. If the least harm 
is caused to our leaders, none of you 
will escape or be able to leave this 
country intact. We will murder you 
and make of your bodies meals to 
feed the vultures, Peace be upon those 
who follow the right path.” 

The letter was signed by the 
“Group of Loyalty to National 
Legacy.” The editors of pro-Egyptian 
Sudanese newspapers and the heads of 
Communist-front organizations soon 
began receiving similar “death 
threats.” An official investigation was 


started, and many Sudanese hastened 
to apologize for the outrage and as- 
sure their powerful neighbors to the 
north of their abiding friendship and 
respect. Who sent the “death-threat” 
letters? No official culprit has been 
found, but it was most probably 
Egypt’s own secret service. Object: to 
get criticism of Nasser for interfering 
in Sudanese affairs off the front pages 
of Khartoum’s press. 

This tragic-comic propaganda in- 
cident was only one of many that 
poisoned the political atmosphere in 
the sunny desert Republic and 
brought about the demise of the par- 
liamentary system after little more 
than two years’ practice. The Suda- 
nese insist that their act in the world’s 
play was a unique one; that their 
military coup of November 17, 1958 
was uninspired by the spate of similar 
happenings elsewhere that year. 

The Sudan’s protagonist is Abdul- 
lah Khalil, former Prime Minister and 
Secretary General of the Umma party, 
a man with little patience for politics 
and an autocratic bent gained from 
long years of distinguished service in 
the Sudanese Army. Khalil’s intense 
Sudanese nationalism and anti-Egyp- 
tian sentiments are said to date from 
an incident which took place many 
years ago. In 1924, Egyptian Army 
officers then stationed in the Sudan 
stirred up a revolt against the British. 
The Egyptians then withdrew, leaving 
several young Sudanese Army officers 
to take the rap. Of these, only Abdul- 
lah Khalil escaped execution. Since 
then, Khalil, a straightforward kind 
of man rare in the Arab world, has 
preferred to deal with the British; 





his enemies accuse him of being their 
“stooge.” 

From the Western point of view, 
Abdullah Khalil was perhaps the 
right man with the wrong party. Al- 
though pro-Western, Khalil took his 
support from the conservative Umma 
party, the political wing of the pre- 
dominant Moslem sect of the Sudan, 
the Ansar (“the followers”). 
since the great Mahdi and his whirl- 
ing dervishes, the first 
swooped down upon the British at 
Khartoum and defeated 
1885, the Ansar sect has been a prime 
force in Sudanese life. It is still said 
that the ultimate arbiters of the coun- 
try’s politics are the thousands of 


Ever 
Ansars, 


them in 


camel-mounted warriors with their 
lethal barbed spears who could de- 
scend upon Khartoum from the West 
at the will of Sayed Sadiq, present 
head of the Ansars and grandson of 
the great Mahdi. 

This medieval backing did not en- 
courage Abdullah Khalil to make 
modern social reforms or to be pati- 
ent with the new-born Sudanese 
democracy. Khalil’s opponents said 
of his part in the November 17 coup: 
“He was like Samson. When things 
didn’t go his way, he pulled down the 
pillars of our parliament on all our 
heads.” “Could be,” reply some ob- 
servers, “but the Parliamentary dem- 
ocracy was no shining temple, just a 
circus tent over quarreling factions.” 

The antagonist of the play is 
Ismail el Azhari, a former teacher 
and graduate of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, and Prime Minister 
of the first government of independent 
Sudan, formed in January 1956. In 
1938, Azhari and a group of bright 
young alumni of Khartoum’s famous 
Gordon College formed the Graduates 
General Congress—a “social” club, 
since political groups were not per- 
mitted—-patterned after India’s Con- 
gress party. 

During World War II, the hesitant 
beginnings of real political parties 
were made, and in the postwar period 
a full-blown debate got underway over 
the Sudan’s political future. Theo- 
retically under Anglo-Egyptian con- 


10 


dominium since 1898, the Sudan was 
really under sole British rule since 
1924. The Umma party, headed by 
Abdullah Khalil and Sayed Sadiq, felt 
independence could be gained only 
by befriending the British and getting 
their Azhari and _ several 
other young politicians saw independ- 


consent, 


ence as remote, and enlisted Egyptian 
support to fight the more powerful 
Britishers. Azhari was a frequent visi- 
tor in Cairo. often calling for the 
“Unity of the Nile Valley,” a slogan 
which appealed to his ambitious 
Egyptian hosts, They spent several 
million dollars for the election of 
Azhari and his National Union party 
(NUP). Then Azhari seemed to turn 
on his old friends when he opted for 
independence rather than unity with 
Egypt-—an act for which United Arab 
Republic President Nasser may never 
have forgiven him. 

The weaknesses of Azhari and the 
NUP were those of modernists in a 
society which is still largely tribal 
and religion-oriented. As one observer 
put it: “The religious sects are Suda- 
nese; Azhari’s party had support only 
in the towns, none in the west and 
south. The NUP’s roots are in Egypt.” 
Unable to gain and hold power solely 
on the basis of the Westernized elite, 
Azhari first sought support of some 
religious elements within the Sudan, 
then of foreign powers. He flirted 
dangerously with strong external 
forces; some accuse him of oppor- 
tunism. In opposition in Parliament, 
he was virulent, unconstructive. But 
Azhari nonetheless remains to many 
the hero of Sudanese independence. 
And the NUP was the only non- 
sectarian, progressive party in the 
Sudan. Azhari’s bright young lieuten- 
ants, like former Foreign Minister 
Mubarak Zaruq, can be counted on 
to give real vitality to the Sudanese 
democratic process when it is re- 
sumed. 

The villain of the piece is Sayed Ali 
Abdel Rahman, leader of the former 


(PDP) 


backed by the second largest religious 


People’s Democratic party 


sect, the northern Khatmiya—the life- 
long enemy of the Ansar. Of all the 





men who tried their hands at politic 
in the new Sudanese Republic, Aj 
Abdel Rahman seemed least able 
find his place. He started as Numbe 
Two man in the NUP when Azhar 
formed the first government with th 
support of the Khatmiya sect. In this 
unnatural alliance, Ali Abdel Rahma 
was the spokesman for Sayed Ali Al 
Mirghani, spiritual leader of th 
Khatmiya. More pro-Egyptian and 
more sectarian than the bulk of th 
NUP, Ali Abdel Rahman soon felt his 
interests threatened, and ended th: 
marriage of convenience by bringin: 
down the Government in July 1956, 

With his newly-formed People’ 
Democratic party (PDP), he formed 
an Umma-PDP coalition unde 
Prime Minister Khalil, which was in 
office when the military coup occur 
red. While the Umma and the PD? 
have a common sectarian outlook, Al 
Abdel Rahman and Abdullah Khali 
disagreed strongly on foreign policy. 
Ali Abdel Rahman often violated the 
coalition’s neutral policy on Egypt: 
he went to Cairo “on private matters’ 
just before the coup, without the 
Cabinet’s permission. 

The plot: The elections of March 
1958 gave Khalil’s Umma party « 
victory; but its failure to get a clea 
Parliamentary majority made the 
unhappy Umma-PDP coalition a con 
tinuing necessity, By late spring 
Khalil’s Government was already in 
difficulties. The multi-million dolla 
United States aid offer, which Khali 
wanted in order to develop the Suds 
nese economy, was violently attacked 
as “an instrument of imperialism, 
“aid with strings,” an opening wedge 
to obtain U.S. bases in the Sudan— 
even, in the Egyptian-paid press, 434 
first step to an attack against Nasse! 

At the same time, the Sudan’s ecot 
omy, based largely on cotton, be 
came critical. A bad cotton crop, ® 
unwise marketing policy, and de 
clining world prices drastically t 
duced Sudanese revenues. The UAR 
applied economic pressures by } 
fusing to continue normal purchasé 
of some Sudanese products, such # 
melon seeds and camel meat, severe! 
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affecting some Sudanese tribes. Nas- 
ser also stopped sugar shipments due 
the Sudan for repatriated Egyptian 
currency. Negotiations on the equit- 
able division of the vital Nile waters 
came to a standstill. In mid-summer, 
Khalil ordered additional water taken 
from the Nile for an extension of a 
cotton irrigation scheme after wait- 
ing for a month for an Egyptian re- 
ply. The Egyptian-paid press then 
attacked the Prime Minister as an 
enemy of Arab friendship and a tool 
of the British. 

Early in the year, unsuccessful 
negotiations took place to replace the 
faltering Umma-PDP coalition by a 
National Government of all parties. 
The NUP regarded such a Govern- 
ment as a means to gain power. 
Abdullah Khalil opposed it, both as a 
threat to his own position as Prime 
Minister and as a sell-out to pro- 
Egyptian forces. A second round of 
talks went on in late summer and 
early fall for an NUP-Umma coali- 
tion, These negotiations met with ap- 
parent success on November 16. But 
it was already too late for com- 
promise: the Sudanese Army had 
decided to enter politics. 

The denouement: At 3 AM on 
November 17, the Army, in Khar- 
toum for the forthcoming opening of 
the parliament, occupied key points in 
the city, including Radio Omdurman. 
At 6:30 am sleepy Sudanese heard 
the announcement of the take-over. 

No shot was fired, no arrest was 
made, no finger was raised to defend 
the “degenerate” past. This had led 
some observers to believe that certain 
politicians, possibly Khalil and cer- 
lainly the powerful Ansar, knew about 
the coup in advance, and perhaps ap- 


proved. The new Government con- 


lained five civilians, but most poli- 
ticians found themselves out of work. 
Abdullah Khalil retired to his home 
in Omdurman to fish and hunt. 

In short order, the military govern- 
ment abolished the temporary Con- 
ditution, Parliament and the po- 
litical parties, and suspended labor 
unions. After two days of non-publica- 
tion, the press reappeared under 
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strong admonition not to publish auy- 
thing detrimental to the regime, 
former politicians or foreign powers. 
The sources of “corruption, confusion 
and degeneration” were thus re- 
moved in one sweep, and Khartoum 
went about business as usual. 

To the key post of Foreign Minis- 
ter, the regime headed by General 
Ibrahim Abboud 
Ahmed Kheir, admirer of John Stu- 
art Mill and Harold Laski, and a 
law partner of former Foreign Minis- 
ter Mahgoub. Said Kheir: “There is 
no change in our foreign policy: It is 
one of absolute neutrality.” On No- 
vember 29, the new Council of Min- 
isters stated that “there was nothing 
in the 
which limits the independence or sov- 
ereignty of the Sudan. ... ” It asked 
for more U.S. aid, and in recent 
months, the U.S. obliged. The follow- 
ing day, the Sudan recognized Com- 
munist China. “Perhaps they will buy 


named idea-man 


American aid agreement 


our surplus cotton,” said one high 
official hopefully. This spring, a visit- 
ing Soviet economic mission prom- 
ised a small aid program, and is con- 
sidering projects for fertilizer and 
cement factories. 

From the beginning, General Ab- 
boud stated that his regime would 
spare no effort to “put an end to the 
artificial strain which has hitherto 
existed” between the Sudan and 
Nasser. This was probably not a re- 
flection of any pro-Nasser sentiment— 
for the vast majority of Sudanese re- 
sent the country-cousin 
they get from Egyptians—but rather 


treatment 


practical necessity. By the end of 
December, the Egyptian trade boy- 
cott had somewhat eased. But the all- 
important Nile waters question, on 
which the economies of both coun- 
tries depend, still remains to be set- 
tled. 

Epilogue: Like the military regimes 
in other parts of the underdeveloped 
world, the life of General Abboud’s 
government depends ultimately on 
what concrete improvements it can 
make for the average Sudanese. 
Measures to lower rents in Khar- 
toum, to have more Sudanese trained 


in foreign business concerns, to im- 
prove local government and to re- 
form the educational system got the 
new regime off to a good start. Most 
important, almost all the 
backlog has now been sold. 

But what is really needed is “20 
years of peace.” It is probably that 
Nasser has his hands too full for 
the moment with Iraq, Syria and Jor- 
dan to turn his full attention to the 
Sudan. In the long run, however. 
Nasser’s intention 
dominate the Nile Valley and obtain 
a stepping stone into Black Africa. 


cotton 


seems to be to 


He may also see the Sudan as an out- 
let for his surplus fellahin and a 
source of tough fighters in a future 
Arab-Israeli war. Other foreign in- 
could 
danese efforts toward development, 


fluences, which vitiate Su- 
will no doubt come from the Soviet 
Union and other Soviet bloc coun- 


in Khartoum 


tries whose missions 
are already out of all proportion to 
needs. 

The tragic internecine warfare 


among the makers of the coup, which 
occurred in Iraq, has now come io 
the Sudan, although not in so viru- 
lent a form. In December, brilliant. 
hard-working General Wahab, Num- 
ber Two man of the regime, was say- 
ing: “There are only three generals 
in the Sudan, and we all made the 
coup. The whole Army was with us. 
Our main desire is to end corrup- 
tion. When matters are straightened 
out, we want to return to the demo- 
cratic process. I have no other ambi- 
tion than to be a general.” During 
the March turnover, he was ousted. 
Rumor has it that he may be back 
in Khartoum soon. 

In the early days after the coup. 
the watchword of the new military 
government was work. With the con- 
stant Army in-fighting since March 
—and there is probably little more 
than personal significance to these 
squabbles—the scene begins to look 
more and more like the nasty frec- 
for-all of the old Parliamentary days. 
This may bring back the politicians, 
although not the Parliamentary sys- 
tem, sooner than expected. 
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THE FACE OF BERLIN 


BERLIN 
66 LEASE,” said the man with 

Pi: wrinkled, worried face, 
“please tell the American people 
they must not let Khrushchev close 
our escape hatch to freedom. If the 
Russians take West Berlin we can 
never get out of this prison.” 

I had stopped him in an almost 
deserted street in the Communist 
sector of Berlin to ask for directions. 
This is one of the best ways of 
starting a conversation with a 
stranger. He looked me up and down 
and said, “You’re an American!” 

“I’m an American journalist,” | 
stated. 

He glanced around furtively. “You 
“that 
West Berlin is the only open gate 
in the entire Iron Curtain. That’s 
why Moscow wants to shut it. West 
Berlin advertises the failure of Com- 
munism.” 


understand,” he murmured, 


A woman came out of a court- 
yard and the man walked away 


briskly. 


TRAFFIC BETWEEN East and West 
unobstructed. 
There are many legitimate crossings 


Berlin is generally 
for autos and pedestrians where 
identity papers are usually examined, 
and one can also travel, without in- 
spection or questions, by the S-train 
which snakes from one end of Berlin 
to the other and by the U-train, or 
Underground. I took the U-train at 





Louis FIscHER, a distinguished re- 
porter for 35 years, is author of 
Russia Revisited and other books. 
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By Louis Fischer 


the Zoo station a block from my 
West Berlin hotel. rode to Alexander 
Square in East Berlin, walked about 
for several hours, and returned the 
same way. By that time I was so 
hungry I dashed into a_ stand-up 
cafeteria near the Zoo station where 
customers eat at circular, breast-high 
counters accomodating three persons. 
Noticing two teenagers having frank- 
furters and Coca-Colas I bought the 
same combination and joined them. 
The boy and girl smiled at the 
similarity of 
back. “You’re East 
ventured, judging by the quality of 


our tastes. I smiled 


Berliners,” I 


their clothing. 

They nodded yes. 

“Escapees ?”” 

“No,” replied the boy, who was 
about 17. “We live with our families 
in the Russian sector and still go to 
school. We came over to buy blue 
jeans.” 

“Blue jeans!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” the girl explained, “they’re 
first the 
party opposed them and called them 


the rage. At Communist 
products of capitalist decay. But so 
many of our teenagers took to wear- 
ing them that the Party gave in and 
began manufacturing them in the 
Soviet zone. Only they’re not tight 
and don’t launder well and have no 
label in the back. So we came here 
to buy.” 

“We're also seeing a movie,” the 
boy added. 

“Where do you 


marks?” I inquired. 


West 


get the 


“Don’t you know?” the boy re- 
torted. “Certain cinemas showing 
high 


grade pictures, not murder 


© 1959 by Louis Fischer 


mysteries or sex stuff, admit us m7 


5 wh 


our East marks even though the 
East mark is worth only 28 per ceni 
of the West mark.” 

(Later, on investigation, I found 
the statement correct. The Federal 


German government at Bonn give 


West Berlin an annual subsidy of 
more than seven million marks for 
the purpose. It enables many thov- 
sands of East Berliners to see gool 
films and plays in the Western sector. 


I went to see Une Vie (A Womans ; 
Life), a story by Guy de Maupassant, § 
with Maria Schell in the title role 


The poster was marked “1 :1”—one 
East mark for one West mark. Wes 
Berlin also applies the same “1:1° 
system to both its museums and ex: 
hibitions. ) 


“How are things over there?” | 


asked the two teenagers as _ the) 
munched their frankfurters. 
“Oh,” the girl began, “conditions 
are a little better than last year. but 
life is so-o-o dull, and I’m tired of 
harangues in school about Russia’ 
achievements.” 
“Nevertheless, the 
must influence you.” I suggested. 
She wagged her. pony tail in the 
negative. “No,” she asserted, “we 


propaganda 


learn not to hear.” 
INcEssantT Cold War _ battle: 
crackle through the Berlin all. 


Radio stations of both East and 
West bark back and 
forth; and sometimes, at night, Mos 
cow brings up its ponderous radid 
artillery in German and English. 4° 
often as possible. therefore. I kept 
my pocket transistor on. 


constantly 
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It was Sunday morning. A West 
German siation broadcast a church 
service. Presently the pastor an- 
nounced that he would play a tape 
recording made just a week ago in 
a German village cut in two by the 
Iron Curtain. Church bells rang. 
“Those are the bells,” the pastor 
commented. “of the old church now 
situated in the Soviet zone.” Other 
bells pealed. Those were the answer- 
ing bells of the new church recently 
completed in that part of the village 
which belongs to the West German 
Republic. The villagers in the Soviet 
zone, assembled in the church court- 
yard, sang the first stanza of a hymn. 
Their former neighbors sang the re- 
frain. Stanza, refrain; stanza, refrain. 
The Western worshippers began 
rendering another hymn. The East 
German villagers joined in. 

The Soviet villagers opened the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer: “Our 
Father,” they intoned. 

“Who art in Heaven,” the West 
Germans continued. 

“Hallowed be Thy name,” from 
the Soviet side. This exchange con- 
tinued until the entire prayer had 
been said. 

Finally, both congregations sang 


the closing hymn in unison. “Auf 


Wiedersehen, auf Wiedersehen,”’ they 
called to one another as the sound 
faded out. 

“Despite barbed wire barriers,” 
the villagers were saying, “we are 


oF one. What the spirit binds together 
Russia’ } 


no foreign government shall sunder.” 


A’ A West GERMAN dinner party, 
a well-dressed man was intro- 
duced to me as a physician newly ar- 
rived from the East German city of 


| Magdeburg. “I understood doctors 


were a privileged class in the Soviet 
zone,” I remarked. 

“That is true.” he agreed, “and 
you must be wondering why I didn’t 
stay. | was earning a good salary 
and had a fine apartment and a car. 
The zone is suffering from a short- 
age of physicians. because in 1958 
alone nearly 1,200 escaped to the 
West. So those who remain are 
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coddled. I didn’t want to leave. I kept 
hoping that Germany would be re- 
united and I could keep my position 
and home. 

“But it seems pretty clear from 
Mr. Khrushchev’s repeated attacks 
on reunification and from Moscow’s 
attempt to seize West Berlin that 
Russia is not quitting Germany yet, 
and I did not wish my children to 
grow up under Russian rule. This, 
I believe, is the chief reason why 
thousands of engineers, architects, 
technicians, scientists, professors and 


physicians are streaming westward. 
The flow is so great that the Soviet 





ULBRICHT: BALDING STALIN 


zone is really being hurt. Many hos- 
pitals over there have been recruiting 


physicians from Bulgaria. Some 
middle-sized towns already — lack 


surgeons and medical specialists and 
have to transport seriously ill pa- 
tients to the larger cities.” 

While waiting my turn in a West 
Berlin drugstore I watched a woman 
pay in East marks for her medicine. 
After she left I asked the pharmacist 
about the transaction. “She paid in 
East marks at the rate of three-and- 
a-half East marks to one West mark,” 
he explained. “In the evening we ex- 
change them at the bank for West 
marks.” 

“Did she bring a prescription?” 

“No,” he replied, “the doctor 





wouldn’t dare. He might get into 
trouble. But she had written the name 
of the preparation on a piece of paper 
and since it was a new drug I was 
sure she came from a physician who 
reads West German medical litera- 
ture. It happens several times a day 
and we can’t be fooled. Incidentally, 
I fail to fathom their system of dis- 
tribution. Sometimes we get a rush 
of East Berlin customers who want 
the most ordinary patent medicines 
which are apparently not available 
there.” 


“WHAT WOULD HAPPEN,” I asked 
an East Berlin professor who sat 
in a West Berlin cafe reading West- 
ern newspapers, “if the Soviet army 
withdrew from Germany?” 

He smiled at me indulgently. “I 
don’t know,” he replied, “but they 
had better take Ulbricht with them.” 
(Walter Ulbricht is the balding, 
bearded Stalin of East Germany.) 
“I think he would be followed by 
the other Communist leaders who 
know too much about popular senti- 
ment to remain after the Red Army 
goes.” 

“Don’t worry about us,” said 
the taxi driver who was taking me 
across West Berlin. “We Berliners 
stand firm. Will the West?” 

“We have never let you down,” 
I reminded him. 

“True,” he agreed, “but the Hun- 
garian people rebelled and the West 
didn’t move a finger. Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania were swallowed up by 
Russia and not a word is heard 
about them.” 

“You're quite right,” I commented. 
“But Berlin is different. West Berlin 
is the linchpin of the entire Western 
alliance. If it fell into Soviet hands 
the effect on NATO could be drastic. 
This may be Khrushchev’s ultimate 
aim. What small country would trust 
the West if we allowed 2,200,000 
West Berliners to be submerged by 
Communism? The West’s defense of 
West Berlin is no charity. We are 
defending ourselves. I am as much 
involved as you are.” 
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“Then why,” he persisted, “were 
the Western diplomats in Geneva 
willing to talk about reducing the 
number of foreign troops in West 
Berlin? There are only 11,000 
American, British, and French 
soldiers here and they have never 
bothered the Russians. What is the 
sense of cutting their strength? The 
Kremlin will only interpret this as 
a sign of weakness. The moment 
you retreat before the Russian he 
presses you still harder.” 

We had arrived at my destination. 
“You ought to get into striped pants 
and go to Geneva,” I said in parting. 

“You arrange it, I’m ready,” he 


shouted back. 


“AH, THIs International Film Fes- 
tival makes us feel good,” exclaimed 
the West Berlin editor. “Our teen- 
agers have a wonderful time be- 
sieging the hotels for autographs 
from Sophia Loren, Rita Hayworth, 
David Niven, Esther Williams and 
others. We adults enjoy it too. Forty- 
four from Argentina to 
Indonesia, from India to France, 
from America to Japan, have sent 
their films and stars. It tells us we 
are not alone. We also had the world 
congress of city mayors here. And 
West Germany’s new president was 
elected here—over Moscow’s protest. 
We revel in such events. They are 
a warning to Moscow to keep hands 
off because we belong to the West.” 

West Berlin is an island entirely 
surrounded by Communist territory. 
The people are brave but they 
hunger for encouragement. 


nations, 


Dr. Paut Hertz, West Berlin’s 
economic administrator, invited me 
to the foundation-stone laying of a 
12-story school and dormitory for 
technical students located on Trift 
Street in the district of Wedding. I 
knew Wedding in the 1920s and 
‘30s. It use to be called “The Red 
Wedding,” a Communist stronghold. 
This sunny Saturday morning, every 
reference to the United States was 
enthusiastically cheered by the 
neighborhood crowd of working- 
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class men, women and children who 
lined the perimeter of the founda- 
tion pit. “This building,” Dr. Hertz 
declared in his speech, “could not 
have been constructed without Ameri- 
can money.” Loud hand-clapping. 
“Since 1948,” he added, “the United 
States government has granted Berlin 
four billion marks [$952 million].” 
More applause. 

When Major General Barksdale 
Hamlett, the U.S. commanding officer 
in West Berlin, was introduced, he 
received an ovation. When he began 
speaking in German a murmur of 
approval went up from the spectators. 
His address was interrupted several 
times by audience applause and when 
he finished he got another ovation. 
The people of West Berlin know 
that America is their military shield 
and financial anchor. Nowhere in 
the world, outside their own coun- 
tries, are American—and British and 
French—soldiers more popular. 


66 HAT,” I ASKED West German 

TW Fontes Minister Heinrich 
von Brentano, “is behind Khrush- 
chev’s extension of the time limit 
for negotiations about West Berlin 
—first six months, then 12, then 
18 or more?” 

“It’s a death sentence, a suspended 
death sentence,” he replied. “Whether 
they carry it out in six months or two 
years wouldn’t make much difference 
to the Russians.” 

Moscow probably thought West 
Berlin would panic when Khrush- 
chev announced, in November 1958, 
that the city, which is as free as 
Paris, London, or New York, must 
become a “free city” (that is, ex- 
posed to Soviet pressures and un- 
protected by foreign troops) in six 
months. But West Berlin did not 
panic. According to the official 
figures given me, only two per cent 
of West Berlin’s bank deposits were 
transferred to West Germany im- 
mediately after Khrushchev’s threat- 
ening speech. Most of the money 
was soon returned. The sound of 
Mr. K’s voice had hardly died away 
when Fritz Berg, the president of the 


Federation of German Industries, 
promised publicly that Germany’ 
industries would demonstrate their 
loyalty to West Berlin by placing 
10 per cent more orders in the city 
in 1959 than in 1958. The pledge 
has been kept. West Berlin’s unem. 
ployment is down—the lowest since 
the war. Radio Free Berlin is erecting 
a new 100 kilowatt medium-wave 
transmitter which will be heard 
throughout the Soviet zone of Ger. 
many. The cost—$231,707—will be 
borne by West Germany’s radio net- 
works. These concrete proofs of sup- 
port have stiffened West Berlin's 
morale. 

“What will you do,” I asked 
Hertz, “if Moscow blockades West 
Berlin again, as it did in 1948?” 

“Khrushchev won’t try.” he as. 
sured me. “The 1948-49 Anglo 
American airlift which broke the 
blockade made the Soviets the laugh- 
ing stock of Europe. Anyway we are 
not worried. We have stored up a 
year’s supply of coal and flour.” 

What West Berliners fear more 
is “the slow squeeze” by means of 
terror, espionage, and sabotage. 


“STOCKING MANUFACTURER Hecke 
of Zwoenitz in the Aue district has 
fled to the West,” a West German 
newspaper reported. In the same 
week: “Dr. Willi Boelcke. of the 
German Central Archive in Potsdam, 
has escaped to West Berlin. He is 
the sixth academic scholar of the 
institution to flee in the last year.” 
“Guenther Binternagel, one of the 
top functionaries of the East German 
Ministry of Education, a member of 
the Communist party, has come 
West.” And so on and so on, end- 
lessly. 

From 1952 to the end of 1958. 
59.5 per cent of all recorded refugees 
from East Germany registered at the 
reception center in Marienfelde in 
West Berlin. The remainder reported 
to one of two camps—Giessen and 
Uelzen—in West Germany. The total 
number of escapees registered in the 
last 10 years is 2,260,000. But some 
refugees go directly to the homes of 
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their West German relatives. These, 
it is estimated, would bring the grand 
total up to 2,800,000. 

Even this astonishing figure tells 
only half the story. The uglier truth 
for Messrs. Khrushchev and Ulbricht 


Fis the age of the fugitives. In 1958, 


32.6 per cent of the population of 
Soviet Germany was between the ages 
of 18 and 45, But in the same year 
the percentage of refugees in the 
same age bracket was 47.9. This 
means that the region is losing a very 
high proportion of its most valuable 
and productive men and women. In 
some years the share of the 18 to 
45 year-olds was much higher: in 
1949, 63.7; 1950, 62.2; 1951, 57.8; 
1952, 51.3. and so on. The Red 


Regime is bleeding East Germany 


white. 

Of the refugees, the percentage of 
those workers who are abandoning 
the workers’ paradise was 54.7 per 
cent in 1949; 55.8 per cent in 1952; 
61.5 per cent in 1956; 55 per cent 
in 1958. Small wonder the dictators 
of the proletariat would like to shut 
the escape hatch! 

For the East German government, 
1958 was in one respect the blackest 
year, because of the exodus of pro- 
fessional people, intellectuals and 
students. In that one year, East Ger- 
many lost through flight to the West 
6.9 per cent of its physicians and 7.5 
per cent of its university and college 
teaching staffs. At this rate the 
country is headed for disaster. 


ONE EVENING I had dinner at an 
American journalist’s home which is 
situated not more than a hundred 
yards from the Soviet zonal bound- 
ary. “If you had come here before 
dark you could have seen the Russian 
guards from our upstairs window.” 

After-dinner discussion over cof- 
fee: 

First American: “Why do you 
think Khrushchev started this Berlin 
Mess last November?” 

First Englishman: “He thought he 
could get away with it.” 

Second American: “In October 


1956, Russia almost lost Poland 
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through the bloodless Gomulka 
revolution. In November 1956, she 
almost lost Hungary. As a result, 
Khrushchev almost lost his Number 
One position in December 1956. He 
wants to nail down East Germany by 


West Berlin. That 


confirm him as a successful dictator.” 


seizing would 


Second Englishman: “He was 
acting from strength. Russia’s mount- 
ing military power and the disunity 
of the West gave him an opportunity, 
he presumed, which he chose to 
exploit.” 

First American: “Do you believe 
Mr. K. wants a suminit conference 
to increase his prestige at home?” 

Second American: “So everybody 


I’m not convinced. He 


says. 


may 
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wish to lull America to sleep with 
peace-peace lullabies, the sort of 
game Mikoyan and Kozlov played on 
their visits to the U.S. In any case, 
if he wants a summit conference we 
ought to make him pay for it in ad- 
vance. Instead, the West is making 
all the concessions.” 

First Englishman: “I suspect Herr 
Ulbricht must have reported to the 
Kremlin on the spread of the West 
Berlin cancer.” 

Second American: “Yes, and re- 
member that Khrushchev’s original 
statement on West Berlin was made 
at a Kremlin conference with Polish 


Premier Gomulka. Communism is not 
very popular in Poland, and Russia 
even less so. The Poles are anti- 
German, too. If Moscow could score 
a victory over West Germany it 
would be a feather in Russia’s Polish 
cap and bolster Gomulka’s regime. 

First Englishman: “It is my con- 
sidered opinion that what Khrush- 
chev wants most is Western recog- 
nition of East Germany. That would 
reinforce the hollow Ulbricht regime. 
But more important, it would signify 
acceptance by the Western powers 
of the partition of Germany and 
thereby postpone reunification in- 
definitely. This would undermine 
West German faith in the West and 
conceivably multiply the number of 
Germans who favor a German deal 
with Moscow.” 

Second American: “All these fac- 
tors motivated Mr. K undoubtedly. 
But I think the chief consideration 
was military. The West German army 
is being reorganized. By 1961, it will 
be completely re-equipped and pre- 
pared to use tactical atomic weapons 
in order to outweigh, together with 
other NATO forces, the 22 or more 
Soviet divisions in East Germany. 
Mr. K hopes to take West Berlin 
before then.” 

First American: “So we 
time?” 

Second American: “Decidedly.” 

First American: “If that is the 
case, why is Moscow giving us time 
by extending the negotiation period 
from six to 12 to 18 months and 


need 


more?” 

Second American: “Gromyko has 
tied these extensions to the recogni- 
tion of East Germany. Besides, Eisen- 
hower, de Gaulle and Adenauer have 
declared that we will not yield an 
inch, and while the annexation of 
West Berlin would raise Khrushchev’s 
stock at home, a war over Berlin 
or even a grave crisis would sharply 
reduce it.” 

First American: “You think there- 
fore that we can save West Berlin 
by not yielding?” 

Chorus: “That is the only way 
to save it.” 
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Public ire is aroused by Communist propaganda blunders 


Burma Moves 
Toward the West 


By Gilbert Jonas 


HIS PAST JULY, the Burmese Gov- 
«Sed announced its readiness 
to accept American economic grants. 
The United States simultaneously re- 
vealed its offer of $37 million in 
assistance over the next four years. 
Behind this significant—and to many, 
surprising—reversal of policy are all 
the elements of a dime-store novel of 
international intrigue. 

For a decade since its independ- 
ence, Burma has walked an interna- 
tional tightrope, skirting alignments 
between the big power blocs. With 
Communist China poised menacing- 
ly on its vast northern frontier, the 
leaders of this rice-rich, but under- 
developed, Southeast Asian nation 
had decided that any act of provoca- 
tion toward the Communist world 
was a luxury their country could not 
afford. Even the acceptance of U.S. 
economic aid was regarded as po- 
tentially “provocative,” and in 1953 
Burma decided to decline further 
American assistance. Military align- 
ment with the West was, of course. 
ruled out from the start. 

Inside Burma the Government has 
been armed Communist 
bands almost from the day Britain 
granted independence in 1948. Guer- 
rilla warfare in the countryside has 
made 


fighting 


internal security Burma’s 
major problem for a decade. Grad- 
ually the Army has whittled down 
the Communist forces to a few thou- 
sand men, but the problem remains. 


Various nationality groups have also 





GILBERT Jonas has recently returned 
from an extensive tour of Burma. 
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challenged the Government’s au- 
thority with arms. In recent months, 
the remnants of these groups are be- 
lieved to have joined forces with the 
Communists. 
The Chinese 
shares about 1,000 miles of common 
border with Burma, is another serious 
threat. Chinese 
Communist troops on Burmese soil 
are common. For example, on May 
31 a Chinese army patrol crossed 
the border at Namkham and fired 
on 10 Kachin peasants, wounding 
five; as usual, no provocation could 
be ascertained. Chinese Communist 


monolith, which 


Depredations by 


propaganda, in the form of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers and_ broad- 
casts, is flooding the country. The 
infiltration of Chinese agents is a 
grave threat—so grave that the Bur- 
mese Government last April ordered 
the registration of all Buddhist monks 
and nuns to prevent further infiltra- 
tion of the cloth by the Communists. 
The Government declared, in order- 
ing this registration, that Communists 
were donning the saffron robes of 
the Buddhist holy men for purposes 
of subversion. 

Perhaps the most enduring blow 
to Communist prestige was Red 
China’s brutal repression of the 
Tibetan revolt, which deeply stirred 
the Burmese, who are racially and 
religiously close to the Tibetans. 
After a brief period of shock. the 
Burmese overwhelmingly condemned 
the Chinese action. As many Burmese 
noted. publicly, it proved that Asians 
could crush fellow Asians as cruelly 
as Europeans had exploited Asians. 


With the cards already stacked 
against them, one would have expect. 
ed the Russians and Chinese to pro. 
ceed cautiously until the Tibetan af. 
fair had been quietly forgotten. But 
a new storm was unleashed in late 
April that may have cost the Sovie 
Union—and 
world—an 


the entire Communist 
irrevocable setback. |t 
demonstrated that the Russians are 
capable of enormous blunders which 
the fairy-tale fiction of The Ugly 
American vintage ascribes exclu. 
sively to American diplomats. 

The incident began with a front. 
page news story in the respected pro- 
Western daily newspaper, the Na- 
tion, perhaps the best-edited English. 
language daily in Southeast Asia. 
On April 24, the Nation published 
a dispatch noting that an Indian 
journalist—the Delhi Times corte- 
spondent in Rangoon—had accused 
the West of trying to force or bribe 
Burmese newspapers 
neutralism 
alignment. Specifically, the report 
charged that U Law Yone, editor-in- 
chief of the Nation, had accepted 
a $34,000 bribe from the American 
Embassy in Rangoon to carry out 
this policy. Other respected Burmese 
papers—the 
Reporter—were similarly accused. 
Shocked Rangoon readers learned at 
the end of the dispatch that the re- 
port had emanated from Tass. the 
official Soviet news agency. 

The Nation replied with angry 
dignity: “There is no such person as 
the ‘Delhi Times’ correspondent in 
Rangoon, and Tass is a miserable 
liar.” The storm broke with all the 
fury of a tropical hurricane. The 
complete fabrication of the Soviet 
charges became immediately ap 
parent to almost every newspaper in 
Burma, pro-West or neutralist. The 
following day, front-page 
headlines carried the story to virtual- 
ly every Burmese who reads a paper. 

The editor of the Nation immedi: 
ately announced that he would swe 
the Tass correspondent in Rangoon 
for criminal libel. Editors of the 


other accused papers followed suit 
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Refusing a demand for a_ public 
apology. the correspondent, Evgeny 
Kovtunenko, fled to the Soviet Em- 
bassy for sanctuary. 

An editorial in 
the tone for what has been a front- 
page story almost every week since. 
After denying the specific charges 
made by Tass, the editorial stated: 
“In this country, no one questions 
the integrity of the Nation without 
being made answerable to it... . For 
Mr. Kovtunenko’s benefit, we will 
point out that in Burma, unlike in 
Russia, truth is a complete defense. 
If therefore he can substantiate what 
he has made public, he has nothing 
to fear. Otherwise, let him get a 
very, very good lawyer.” 


the Nation set 


“Tass has its sinister side,” de- 
clared an editorial in the Guardian, 
“whenever Soviet policies triumph 
or are placed in jeopardy. When 
either . . . happens, Tass singles out 
what it considers to be its enemies 
for furious attacks. In such attacks 
truth is never a primary considera- 
tion... . In Hungary where the So- 
viet policies failed and in Iraq where 
they paid off, enemies of Soviet Com- 
munism were vilified as reactionaries 
in the pay of the Western powers. 
Newspapers which advocate freedom 
and democracy in opposition to Com- 
munism are Tass’ special enemies.” 

As a result of the controversy, 
Burmese public opinion began shift- 
ing significantly against the Soviet 
Union. Fuel was added to the out- 
ery when the Soviet military attaché 
in Rangoon attempted to seek politi- 
cal asylum in Burma. When the 
escape was discovered, the errant 
comrade was publicly dragged back 
to the Russian Embassy by Soviet 
police. He later attempted to commit 
suicide and failed. Subsequently, in 
mid-May, he was escorted under 
Russian military guard to Rangoon 
airport, where he was summarily 
shipped back to the Soviet Union 
for disciplinary purposes. 

Under an incessant barrage of 
publicity, the incident roused strong 
local sympathy for the Soviet officer. 
The Burmese Journalists Association, 
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enraged by the ‘lass attacks on the 
three Rangoon newspapers, found a 
channel for their anger in the affair 
of the unfortunate military attaché. 
They stormed the Soviet Embassy, 
protesting the deportation of the 
colonel by pelting the building with 
rotten fruit and eggs. Soviet Embassy 
police retaliated by manhandling 
several journalists and confiscating 
a photographer’s camera. Another 
demonstration was staged at Rangoon 
airport. The reaction was unusually 
strong for such an incident; most 
observers explained its intensity as 
a continuation of the Tass incident. 
The Tass correspondent is still 
hiding at the Soviet Embassy. Re- 
cently, the Burmese courts handed 
down a fourth warrant for his arrest, 
and each warrant makes 
news. The Burmese cite the protec- 
tion given the Russian journalist by 
his Embassy as proof that the Soviet 
Government itself was behind the 
attempt to defame the newspapers. 
As if the plot were not thick 
enough, on June 26 the American 
Embassy announced the defection of 
a 27-year-old Soviet information of- 
ficer in Rangoon. In a_ scorching 
written statement issued from the 
temporary asylum of the U.S. Em- 
bassy, Aleksandr Urevitch Kazna- 
cheev accused the Soviet Government 
and its Embassy in Burma of using 
“terror, subversion and police state 
methods to achieve its aims.” He 
frankly admitted to spying on the 
Burmese people and a few days later 
provided the Burmese military au- 
thorities with a list of Soviet and 
Burmese spies coordinated and super- 
vised by the Embassy in Rangoon. 
On June 29 the Burmese Govern- 
ment permitted the defector to leave 
Burma American 
after the Foreign Minister stated 
that he “left the Soviet Embassy of 
his own free will.” Three months 
ago such Burmese-American coopera- 
tion would have been unthinkable. 
In 1957, the Burmese agreed to 
resume acceptance of American loans 
in dollars and local currency for 
economic and social development, 
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and last April, the largest sum under 
the new program was allotted to 
Burma. The Burmese have always re- 
garded loans as a totally different 
breed of animal from _ outright 
erants. The former are supposedly 
consistent with independence. Grants, 
on the other hand, are regarded as 
a compromise with independence and 
theoretically imply “political strings.” 

On July 6, after careful negotia- 
tion, Burma and the U.S. announced 
a new aid agreement. Burma will not 
only accept an American gift of $37 
million to build a major highway 
from Rangoon to Central Burma and 
to construct dormitories and class- 
rooms at the University of Rangoon: 
more significantly, it will also per- 
mit U.S. Army Engineers to carry 
out the 
for the highway. 

The final outcome will not, how- 
ever, be decided by U.S. or Soviet 
assistance, though the availability of 
either can help to tip the scales. 
Much of Burma’s future depends on 
the results of the factional strife be- 
tween the two wings of Burma’s 
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major political party and by the ef- 
forts of the 
Army-controlled government under 
General Ne Win. In a few short 
months, Prime Minister Ne Win has 
acted more decisively and with more 
visible results than the U Nu Gov- 
ernment was able or willing to do 
during the entire preceding decade. 

Burma is a nation of enormous 
importance to the fate of Southeast 
Asia. Her two-million-ton rice sur- 
plus this year with a 
covetous eye by the hungry millions 
of Red China. Thanks in large 
measure to the heavy-handed blun- 
ders of the Russians (and the ruth- 
lessness of the Chinese against the 
Tibetans), Communist stock in 
Burma has plunged drastically. This 
does not necessarily mean _ the 
Burmese will openly align themselves 
with the West. It does mean that 
they are less vulnerable to the Com- 
munist love calls that seem to have 
entranced so many Asian neutralists 
during the past decade. 
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merica’s 


Passive 


Diplomacy 


An expert views some myths and illusions 


By Oskar Morgenstern 


a COLUMN, subversion and infiltration are some 
of the techniques of warfare that have been revived 
in the 20th century. Their peculiarity in the present 
struggle is that they are used only by the Communists 
(they were, of course, a favorite tool of Fascists and 
Nazis). The West has not used these devices. It has 
thereby deprived itself of a very powerful instrument. We 
have not instigated internal dissatisfaction in satellite 
countries, trying to pry them loose; we did not lift one 
finger when the great revolt occurred in East Germany 
in 1953 or when Hungary tried forcefully to throw off 
the Russian yoke in 1956. The American Secretary of 
State only had spoken in big words, already in 1953, 
telling how we would “liberate” the Baltic States, in- 
timating that this might even be done by force. This 
talk quickly subsided after having produced a great 
deal of trouble and even ridicule, since nothing was done 
when the test came without our prompting and un- 
expectedly. Sometimes we have offered and given money, 
for example, to Yugoslavia and Poland. How original. 

Russia, on the other hand. infiltrates and undermines— 
wherever possible. Communism, of course, feeds on the 
dissatisfaction that must exist among some groups in 
all countries. It uses at least the underdog, perhaps even 
broad masses, while we support the governing classes. 
the tax-evading rich, cruel dictatorial regimes, colonial 
masters. We work through “legal channels” and thereby 
stimulate about as much interest and appreciation among 
the people of other countries as a hearing of an anti-trust 





OsKAR MORGENSTERN is professor of economics at Prince- 
ton University. This article is adapted from a chapter 
of his forthcoming book, The Question of National De- 
fense, which Random House will publish on November 9. 


case in an appellate court could generate with the general 
public in the United States. 

We deem it “not cricket” to use more imaginative 
methods in the international political struggle. We al- 
most always leave the initiative to the opponent. under 
conditions where having it often gives a substantial ad. 
vantage. Instead of imposing a burden upon the ad. 
versary, we adjust as best we can to the lead he so 
frequently assumes. Yet it is clear that without a positive 
program we shall be pushed back more and more. There 
is mainly a fear for the physical standard of living, at 
best a defensive philosophy which can hardly inspire us, 
let alone gain the great mass of the uncommitted countries 
of the world. This contrasts with the militant, ageressive 
doctrine of a Communist world revolution. 

The passive nature of our present policy is of the 
same kind as that exhibited vis-a-vis Hitler until the fate. 
ful moment arrived. Up to then, the Western powers did 
not even know what they did not want to happen. So 
Hitler had the initiative and could nibble away. The war 
was eniered without any positive thought, merely in 
order to “stop” the Nazis. Now we are once more at 
the same point. 

A good illustration of the technical changes in policy- 
making is the transfer of “Polish” submarines to Egypt. 
Russia would clearly like to operate a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean but cannot without bases. She wishes to destroy 
the effectiveness of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, which represents 
a major part of our deterrent capability. The appearance 
of “neutral” submarines in Mediterranean waters is an 
enormous complication for the Sixth Fleet. It is more: 
it is a threat. Suppose that their number increases to 10, 
to 25? What is our answer? This is not a strictly military 
matter. Suppose some of these submarines follow our 
aircraft carriers, perhaps at the respectful distance of 
30 to 50 miles. They have every right to do so. But will 
we, can we, tolerate this? Shall we protest? Shall we 
sink them? Shall we withdraw the Sixth Fleet? Shall 
we exert pressure on Egypt? What kind of pressure? 
Shall we attempt to dissuade “Poland” from “selling” 
any more submarines? 

These moves and questions can be anticipated, but 
judging from other occurrences there is no evidence 
that we have a positive policy. We do not even know 
what we should not tolerate. For example, could not 
counter-moves be made, such as stationing an American 
submarine in the Baltic Sea for each one that appears 
in the Mediterranean? Or “selling” some to Turkey to 
be stationed in the Black Sea? There are many counter- 
moves of a positive nature which would demonstrate the 
existence of flexibility and imagination in our policy 
techniques that are now not discernible. 

An outstanding development in the policy area is the 
Russian tactic of suggesting negotiations of one kind and 
making threats of another kind elsewhere at the same 
time. So we have come to accept “technical” discussions 
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on halting nuclear tests (during which we unwittingly 
may have given away valuable information about 
weapons). and discussions on surprise attacks, when by 
the very definition of “surprise” not even an enumera- 
tion of the different possible surprises can be made. Yet 
at the same time a near ultimatum is issued threatening 
us in Berlin, or the possession of functioning intercon- 
tinental missiles is used to exert pressure on visiting 
Senators. The fallout debate proceeds, while Russia with 
complete unconcern explodes devices that produce more 
fallout than any American test ever did. Has it occurred 
to us, then, to say that they have been deliberately pro- 
ducing dirty bombs (as they probably have been), i.e., 
bombs that rely for their effect more on fallout than on 
blast? It has not. Instéad-we engage further in struggling 
with the genetic significance of minute changes in carbon 
14. All very laudable but for the most part completely 
beside the (political) point. 

American responses are usually naive, traditional, pre- 
dictable. It is difficult to foresee any change for the 
better. These are the consequences of the deadly con- 
formism imposed upon our life and thought at the schools, 
the universities, by the business corporations and through 
advertising. One cannot demand that people in crucial 
positions should suddenly become original; but one 
might at least make provision to let imaginative men 
come to the fore. This would be a slow and uncertain 
process and unfortunately there is no time. 

Negotiate we must; of this there can be no question. 
But the techniques are many. “Open covenants, openly 
arrived at” is one way of imagining it. This is what an 
average but idealistic professor of political science 
thought. Hardly any worthwhile arrangement has ever 
been made in this manner. It is against all inherent 
properties of bargaining and negotiating processes. 
Secrecy of the proceedings, even secrecy of the very 
fact of a negotiation, is often unavoidable. Nor is it 
bad. Publicity commits; secrecy, like the ancient Chinese 
politeness, allows withdrawal from, and even failure of, 
conversations without necessarily bad consequences. 
Diplomats have understood this for millennia. But with- 
out confidence in the preservation of secrecy even that 
form of contact will fail. We do our best to destroy that 
confidence when former ambassadors and other high 
officials, after some important mission abroad, immediate- 
ly break into print—sacrificing to the Great American 
God of Publicity—telling all about it without fail. Even 
their wives must rush into print about the peculiar habits 
of the diplomatic corps with which they came into con- 
tact, describing with arrogance due to ignorance the 
backwardness of dress, housing, food, etc., of the 
“natives.” All this publicity promptly destroys the pre- 
carious contacts. The successor has the greatest difficulties 
in repairing the damage done and will not easily con- 
vince the other side that with him secrets will be safe, 
confidences respected. The role of ambassadors has 
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dwindled compared with former times, because of mod- 
ern communications and the travels of foreign ministers; 
but it is not necessary to destroy through inepitude their 
remaining usefulness. Yet what should one expect of am- 
bassadors who were picked for their jobs only because 
their contributions to the campaign fund reached or 
exceeded a certain figure? 

Secret negotiations are obviously also dangerous. But 
the danger must not be exaggerated. The people have at 
any rate only a negligible direct influence upon the con- 
duct of national affairs. As far as war is concerned, it 
is always made by governments and only fought by the 
people. 

There is an undercurrent of folklore running through 
our contacts with foreign countries, whether friendly or 
not, that has a deep influence upon our actions. When 
the results are quite different from our expectations we 
become unsure of ourselves, but usually with the conse- 
quence that the false principles upon which we built 
our actions are reiterated in the vain hope that they 
may thereby become true and practical. 

Here are some of the worst of those beliefs: 

1. We are going to “win,” because we are free, have 
a better, juster cause than the others, have always come 
out on top, and time will work for us. 

2. We are the handsome. not the “ugly” Americans— 
to borrow a phrase from a current book. In other words, 
foreign people and nations like us. 

3. The Russians are dissatisfied with their regime; 
their political system will break down from within. 

4. A planned economy, such as Russia’s, won’t work. 
Our free economy is in every respect superior. Russia 
could not wage a prolonged war, particularly because 
her agriculture is so unproductive that food shortages 
would force her down. 

5. We make up in quality what we lack in quantity. 
Even though the Communists may have many more 
soldiers, they are no match for ours, man for man. Our 
soldiers are better trained and our weapons ard ma- 
chines are better made. Ultimately their greater quality 
will be decisive. 

6. The Russian satellite states will defect the moment 
there is some “real trouble” for Russia. 

7. The Russian scientific and technological advance 
is due only to spies and the capture of German scientists 
at the end of the last war. 

8. Our intentions are good, moral, peaceful, and if 
only we restate them often and loud enough they will 
ultimately be convincing to the world. 

9. We abide by the letter of agreements, cherish the 
United Nations, and therefore our actions are also just 
and sound. They will eventually be recognized as such 
by the world. 

10. If only more common people from different lands 
will come to know each other, the nations will arrive at 
understandings. Therefore the exchange of students, pro- 
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fessors, dancers, musicians and comedians will certainly 
promote peace. 

The reader will have no difficulty in seeing the false- 
ness of such views and I shall therefore not refute them 
one by one. If he accepts the tenor of the arguments so 
far presented, he will agree that under the present cir- 
cumstances it is exceedingly dangerous to adhere to 
such maxims even though some have a modicum of 
plausibility. This is particularly true if they become 
lodestars for official pronouncements and determine acts 
of national policy. 

However, I cannot suppress a comment on the last 
point, because it expresses a very widespread belief. 
First of all, governments make political decisions, not 
the traveling students, professors, journalists and comedi- 
ans. When government officials travel, they are rarely 
the open-minded observers; they are instructed and com- 
mitted. When they observe matters not fitting to cur- 
rent official line of thought—whatever its substance— 
they are not encouraged to insist on their different views. 
Apart from embassy and consular personnel, few other 
government employes are ever in a position to observe 
and comment freely. Next, let us consider the above free- 
lance travelers—not to mention ordinary tourists. Though 
they are bent on learning as much as possible about the 
other countries, and their opinions might have a good 
influence, there simply is not enough time for the slow 
process of forming opinions and conveying them into 
the stream of political decision-making to become ef- 
fective. The speed-up in making more dangerous and 
powerful weapons systems, with which these travelers 
will hardly be acquainted, will have much more influence. 
Also, travel from foreign countries to the U.S. may not 
always foster a friendly attitude; it may do the opposite: 
awaken envy, greed, lust for occupation. 

The Spaniards offer an example: They were drawn 
for these reasons to make war on Mexico and the Inca 
Empire. The gold treasure of our times is the power 
to produce for the benefit of the victor. We see before 
our eyes the inexorable, destabilizing influences arising 
from the ever-widening disparity of wealth among na- 
tions and the swiftly increasing awareness of this fact 
among the poor countries. 

One basic difficulty with proclaiming peaceful inten- 
tions—which are undoubtedly true and sound convincing 
to ourselves—is that they are accompanied by acts which 
only we and our allies will interpret as peaceful. A clear 
example is offered by the construction of bases for the 
Strategic Air Command or the creation of missile sites 
in Europe and Airica. They are to serve for our pro- 
tection, and since we do not plan to attack but only to 
deter, and to strengthen the deterrent power of allies, 
we hope the Russians will agree with us that there is no 
conflict between our avowed peaceful intentions and 
subsequent acts. 

But Russia, like every other nation acting rationally, 





would be grossly at fault if she did not take into account 
our capabilities rather than our words. The words 
main the same but the capabilities change. It is one thing 
to build bases and otherwise to strengthen one’s power, 
It is another to preduce at the same time a certain kind 
of verbiage and to expect that the latter will be con. 
sidered on an equal footing with the former. 

Yet there is no escape from words. The improvements J 
in communications have made them cheaper than ever § 
before. But for the direction of policy it is necessary 
to stick to the facts and be guided by them. Rare!y only 
can words be counted among such facts. If the broad 
masses believe maxims of the kind listed above, it 
does not matter very much—though it would be better # 
if they were less naive. However, if the policy of the 
country is conducted with many such views guiding it, 
then we are indeed in great trouble. How can this soft 
thinking be overcome? 

As weapons become more effective, more horrible and 
all-encompassing, one will find plenty of good reasons g 
why they should not be used: that is, against oneself! 
The case against using them against others appears to 
everyone unquestionably much weaker. There is an 
asymmetry here which rests in the very nature of war 
and its acceptance by men as a means for settling their 
disputes. 

The time is with us when even a moderate edge gained § 
by one side over the other, coupled with a will to exploit F 


it ruthlessly, creates new possibilities of threats. ulti § 


matums, blackmail, open and veiled. Then the hard and 
horrible question—what can or should be given up in 
order to avoid destruction—will be with the weaker side. 
The automatic reaction to the violation of formerly § 
sharply drawn lines will not take place; the lines will 
become blurred. A desperate effort will be made to 
gain a pause for thought. This will be all to the good 
if it is filled with hard thinking about alternatives and 
not given to the kind of vague notions which were already 
being set into circulation, say, during the Berlin crisis f 
of 1959. 

The sharp lines will be deliberately destroyed: Russia 
may find it very much to its advantage to avoid pro- 
ducing clear alternatives; it may make the typical con- 
flict situations quite ambiguous in order to make the | 
reaction more difficult and to avoid our taking a clear § 
stand on what is important, perhaps even vital, for our 
existence. Signs that this policy is being pursued are 
already before our eyes. 

Consider the case of an ultimatum or blackmailing 
action by Russia against the West. No Western nation 
will resort to such a policy, first, because the time when 
it was profitable has passed, or rather, was allowed to 
slip by; second, because the shifts in balance are. if 
anything, going toward the other side since the U.S. is 
making a small and ineffective effort to preserve the 
precarious stalemate. 
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Threats raise the question of the effectiveness of 
deterrence. It is clear that if a threat in the form of an 
ultimatum is made at all, this is in itself an expression 
of the lack of belief that an immediate counter-move 


| by force is to be expected. Threats are compatible with 


the mutual overall ability of the countries to destroy 
each other. If the threat is toward a minor position of 
the other country—minor compared with its survival, 
and that covers a rather large spectrum of possibilities! 
—it is doubtful that all will be risked in order to gain 
nothing. Nothing, that is, except the destruction of the 
enemy at the price of one’s own annihilation. Such 
threats will therefore have a tendency to become effective, 
unless there exists a specific means by which the threat- 
ened party can counter the threatened limited operation 
in a similarly limited but effective manner. This means 
that limited wars become a possibility. 

Assume, therefore, that Russia has a definite advantage 
in power, either strategic or for limited war, but the 
latter in a massive way, and that she now threatens the 
West under such conditions. The threat is directed to- 
ward an important position. 

What dces it mean to give in? We can lose the position 
in question, say Berlin, and yet survive. We can then 
lose West Germany, or the Middle East, and then Italy, 
and still the U.S. can go on: much reduced in position, 
influence, respect. We may have to pay higher prices for 
some raw materials. we may lose our overseas invest- 
ments, our exports may shrink or, similarly, they may 
have to be made under very unfavorable conditions. But 
the economy of this country could at first absorb all this. 
Gradually there would be less expansion, the population 
pressure would become most unpleasant, unemployment 
would begin to appear, eventually political upheavals 
would ensue, great efforts would be made to come to 
terms with the enlarged, more powerful Communist bloc. 
Such terms would certainly provide for reduction in the 
military power of the United States, unquestionably an 
immediate impounding of its nuclear material. From 
then on the downfall would be rapid. 

We try to imagine sometimes, as well as we can, what 
the thermonuclear destruction would mean. But even 
writers of fiction have failed to give us a deep impres- 
sion of the nature and extent of this catastrophe. Per- 
haps even they cannot truly visualize what it would mean 
to the survivors to see 50, 80, or 100 million people 
killed within a few days or hours and tens of millions 
grievously ill, living without hope in hovels amidst 
poisonous radioactive debris. But still we have 2 notion 
of this kind of catastrophe; we may form the idea strong- 
ly enough to find it totally inacceptable ever to include 
such a disaster in the price we would be willing to pay 
for rejecting any demand made on us. 


Therefore, in our answer we need the power to im- 
pose the same kind of picture upon the enemy so that 
both will now and forever be deterred from considering 
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the deliberate use or such power and will make every 
effort to prevent its accidental release. We also hope that 
means can be found for both gradually to climb down 
together from the peak of power, instead of raising it 
still further, as they must, so long as the antagonism 
continues and the technological progress persists. The 
antagonism shows no signs of disappearing and the 
technological progress, if anything, is intensified from 
year to year. Each new basic discovery in the weapons 
field nullifies even important moves toward reconciliation 
and disarmament. 

But are we really always deterred? People have died 
for ideas and ideals for centuries. Some have fought for 
their physical standard of living. Sometimes whole na- 
tions have been wiped out. Why should not we be ready? 

Surrender dves not merely mean that there would be 
a different government in Washington, that taxes would 
increase, that the newspapers would be censored and 
carry fewer, if any, advertisements, that the schools 
would be reorganized, that there would be no more stock 
market, perhaps a little more inflation and similar in- 
conveniences, but that, for the rest, life would after all 
go on somewhat in the same fashion as before. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Nor is there 
any chance that the “will of the people” could manifest 
itself when conditions become too unpleasant. There is 
no longer any need to occupy a country massively with 
foreign troops in order to impose a foreign will. The 
resistance by the European countries is not a counter- 
example to this statement: They managed to resist Com- 
munist domination ]hecause the formidable power of the 
U.S. stood behind them. But if the U.S. goes, then all 
goes—in particular, the U.S. 

We are at present focusing attention on the physical 
holocaust that a large thermonuclear, atomic war would 
surely bring to the U.S. We recoil from that picture of 
death and destruction, so unbelievably great. Our mind 
refuses to tell us that life after this war would be pos- 
sible, or if possible, worth living. This may very well 
be so. But what about the other life, following a peace- 
ful surrender with no immediate physical destruction 
and no immediate death for the masses (only the usual 
mass execution of present-day leaders and their hang- 
ers-on) ? Though they will not die outright, the masses 
of the people will still perish, sinking from their present 
state of freedom and comfort to the subhuman existence 
of a mass animal. 

Widespread death and destruction are a certainty if 
a large-scale war is our fate. But it would take a man 
with great power of illusion to see an acceptable alterna- 
tive in surrender, and to see surrender in a better light 
than death. 

Neither should happen. Somewhere between these end 
points lies peace and understanding. That is what we 
strive for. Imperfectly. Inadequately. But perhaps with 
some hope. 
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HERE ARE both opportunities and 

dengers in the experiment in 
personal diplomatic exchanges with 
the Soviet Union that began with 
the visits of Soviet Deputy Premiers 
Anastas Mikoyan and Frol Kozlov to 
the United States, and the return visit 
of Vice President Richard Nixon to 
Moscow (followed, as a happy after- 
thought, by his visit to Warsaw). 
This process now reaches its climax 
with Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
visit to the U.S. and President Eisen- 
hower’s forthcoming visit to the So- 
viet Union. 

One advantage is that such meet- 
ings afford the opportunity, at the 
highest level, to warn the erratic and 
impulsive Khrushchev in the most 
solemn terms that aggression, wheth- 
er in West Berlin or Laos or Quemoy, 
will be met by effective counter- 
force. Another advantage is that visits 
behind the Iron Curtain project the 
image of America more effectively 
and dramatically than do jammed 
radio broadcasts. The cards were, 
naturally, stacked against Nixon in 
Russia. Yet he was able to reach at 
least some Soviet citizens with a 
statement of the American case that 
could never be found in Soviet news- 
papers and radio broadcasts. 

At the same time, the new course 
has its serious dangers, of which the 
clearest is the possible stimulus to 
the spirit of complacency and ap- 
peasement. That last pejorative word 
deserves definition, especially as it 
is often disguised by such respectable 
pseudo-synonyms as “flexibility” and 
“realism.”” Appeasement may be de- 
fined as one-sided yielding under the 
pressure of force or threat of force 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Big-Two Meetings: 
Trap or Opportunity 


and as the sacrifice of an ally in the 
vain hope of buying security for 
oneself. 

Four unrelated 
recently come to my attention show 
how this spirit of appeasement, so 


items that have 


often discredited by experience, con- 
tinues to crop up in various places 
throughout the world. 

The international literary  or- 
ganization known as the PEN Club, 
in its congress at Frankfurt in July, 
voted to re-admit Hungarian repre- 
sentatives. This, despite the fact that 
the PEN Charter speaks out strongly 
for freedom of speech, and that 
some of the foremost Hungarian 
writers, such as Tibor Dery and 
Gyula Hay, are serving long prison 
terms for taking part in their coun- 
try’s fight for freedom in 1956, 

Perhaps the most plausible argu- 
ment in defense of this action was 
the suggestion that the Hungarian 
dictatorship might release the prison- 
ers in response to this gesture from 
the PEN Club. But that hope was 
quickly dashed; a _ request 
clemency was quickly turned down. 
The PEN Club action brought it 
nothing but dishonor. 


for 


There was a similar, though less 
flagrant incident, at the recent ses- 
sion of the International Press Insti- 
tute in West Berlin. This organiza- 
tion has as one of its goals the ex- 
posure of violations of freedom of 
the press and has published, among 
other studies, a useful analysis of 
press methods behind the 
Iron Curtain. One of the worst of- 
fenders in the non-Communist world 
against the principle of freedom of 
the press has been the authoritarian 


control 


Government of Prime Minister Adn 
Menderes in Turkey. 

The International Press _Instity 
was all set to condemn a number, 
violations of freedom of the pres 
in Turkey when the word got aboy 
that maybe an amnesty for im 
prisoned journalists would be the 
sult of withholding any such cm 
demnation. But as a_representativgs 
of the Institute ruefully said: “Sing 
the meeting closed, we have hear 
no more of an amnesty. I am afraij 
we were tricked.” 

A curious letter from an English 
man named Anthony Amery a 
peared in the August 9 issue of th 
New York Times. Undertaking \ 
admonish Americans on the pro 
prieties of receiving Khrushchev, th 
author wrote: “By all possible means 


for goodness’ sake, prevent an 
brainless individuals from parading 
with inane placards. . . . If Khrush 


chev should speak to an America 
workman, make sure he won't reply 
with ‘murderer,’ ‘blood bath’ a 
‘captive nations.’ ” 

Although Amery says he _ speni 
three months in the U.S. he seem 
to have taken away a very distorted 
idea of what kind of country it is 
There would certainly be no legal 
basis for preventing peaceful demon- 
strations. And if Khrushchev shoul 
speak to an American worker, there 
would be no means to prevent the 
latter from telling the Soviet dictator 
just what he might think of Ukrainian 
purges, the Hungarian Revolution 





and the imposition of a hateful tyr 
anny on Eastern Europe. 

Finally, there is the press chiel 
of the Social Democratic party i 
Germany, Franz Barsig, who urge: 
the Bonn Government to fall into 
the bear trap labeled Rapacki Plan. 
which would have the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians and ihe Eas 
Germans (whom Khrushchev would 
never dare to arm with such weapon 
anyway). as well as West German} 
and the foreign troops _ stationed 
there, renounce nuclear weapom 
This would tip the scales disastrous 
ly in favor of the Soviet Union. 
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afrail Certainty Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
tries to make a full, natural sex 
nglishf life exciting and desirable. Few 
Y a people now believe it isn’t; and if 
of the that is all we can discover in the 
ing tM book, we must, like J. Donald Ada:ns, 
e ptc® shelve it with dusty marriage manu- 
ev, th als (though Lawrence as sexologist is 
means by no means a flop). 
t am On the other hand, Lady C. need 
rading not be tucked next to Fanny Hill 
hrush® in the Zeta locked-and-bolted stack. 
ierican} Not because Lawrence neither tries 
: repli to rouse, nor succeeds in rousing, 
h’ of his reader’s libido. Quite the con- 
trary. But because sexual stimula- 
peni® tion is integral to the book’s art and 
seem:§ rhetoric, not merely a product of 
storte/f gratuitous sensationalism. As one re- 
it is viewer noted with apparent disap- 














- legal pointment, Lawrence is closer to 
lemon'§ Jane Austen than to Henry Miller. 

should This would be an easy truth to 
 thereg accept were we obsessed less with 
nt the sex and more with vital morality. 
ictatorf For Lawrence’s subject, like Jane 
ainianf Austen’s, is really “love and money”; 
lution and his terrible point is that in the 
il tyr§ modern world they are irrevocably 


opposed. The book’s “message” is 
chief ot merely that orgasm is grand, but 
ty inf that between love and money, we 
urge Must choose love. To Lawrence such 
| into 4 Moral point is not just legitimate, 
Plan. but necessary if a novel is to rise 
, the above plain gossip. The importance 
> Eat of the novel, he insists, is that “it 
would can inform and lead into new places 
apons the flow of our sympathetic con- 
man) Siousness, and it can lead our sym- 
‘ionel® Pathy away from things gone dead.” 
pons. lady Chatterley’s Lover therefore 
trou charts Clifford Chatterley’s path 
. through the pits toward money, and 
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By Paul Lauter 


his lady’s through the woods to love. 

Lawrence never leaves us in doubt 
that Clifford’s way, society’s normal 
way, leads downward. Whatever role 
he plays, writer or businessman, 
Clifford is nothing more than a dog 
fawning before the “bitch-goddess” 
success: “Yes, there were two great 
groups of dogs wrangling for the 
bitch-goddess: the group of the flat- 
terers, those who offer her amuse- 
ment, stories, films, plays: and the 
other, much less showy, much more 
savage breed, those who gave her 
meat, the real substance of money. 
The well-groomed showy dogs of 
amusement wrangled and_ snarled 
among themselves for the favor of 
the bitch-goddess. But it was nothing 
to the silent fight-to-the-death that 
went on among the indispensables, 
the bone-bringers.” 

In proportion as Clifford wins the 
goddess’ nods, his own inner being 
rots. Friendship degenerates into hire 
and salary, lordship into tyranny. 
To his wife he becomes a leech, 
draining her toward his own 
sterility. And “success” brings Clif- 
ford himself only outward distrac- 
tion; to achieve a mere childish peace 
in his solitude he must surrender his 
last vestige of manhood to Ivy 
Bolton. Thus, although he does be- 
come a kind of “working success” 
through the coal-fields, as he had 
been a “popular success” in the 
little magazines, we are never per- 
mitted to view these “successes” with 
admiration. For Lawrence always 
presents Clifford inside-out, reversing 
the usual novelistic technique of 
moving from apparent achievement 
toward inner failure. We always see 


Lady C. With Love and Money 


Clifford, as it were, with his pulpy 
core outermost; from this perspec- 
tive his fame as writer and his for- 
tune as magnate appear irrelevant 
shams. And Clifford’s devotion to 
money is all the more horrible in 
its apparent inevitability—he makes 
no conscious “choice” but is the first 
to insist that his role, like every 
man’s role, is fated. 

As Clifford symbolizes modern be- 
havioristic man, so his coal-dusted 
Tevershall represents man’s mecha- 
nistic world: “The car ploughed up- 
hill through the long squalid straggle 
of Tevershall, the blackened brick 
dwellings, the black slate 
glistening their sharp edges, the mud 
black with coal dust, the pavements 
wet and black. It was as if dismalness 
had soaked through and through 
everything. The utter negation of 
natural beauty, the utter negation of 
the gladness of life, the utter absence 
of the instinct for shapely beauty 
which every bird and beast has, the 
utter death of the human intuitive 
faculty was appalling.” Inexorably 
this coalscape blots out the old Eng- 
land, leveling the Shipleys, glower- 
ing in from behind the thin screen 
of trees at Wragby itself. In this en- 
vironment, man’s language, his body, 
indeed man himself survive as little 
more than chatiering toys. 

From this intrusive horror, Con- 
stance Chatterley seeks escape in 
nature and the natural life of instinct 
and the senses. The novel leads the 
reader’s sympathies into the wood- 
land hut where Connie discovers her- 
self in love, and impells the reader 
to accept love as a possible defense 
against money. The sexual episodes 


roofs 
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function on the story level both as 
means to Connie’s revitalization and 
as the only possible symbols for the 
mutual and total love Lawrence views 
as salvation. Rhetorically, they work 
to win the reader’s approval for the 
participants and their life. 

Lawrence admits, however. that 
Connie’s commitment to a kind of 
primitivism, to the fancy that man’s 
animal instincts remain his only sure 
guides, can lead to sexual excess. 
The danger is that as society presses 
in upon the woods, the lovers will 
take refuge in the extreme revolt of 
“sensual passion,” at best a fallen 
kind of love. The response of Mellors 
and Connie to the visit of her sister, 
Hilda, is a night of voluptuousness 
which Connie rationalizes as neces- 
sary to “burn out false shames.” But 
the very generalities in which her 
experience of the night are rendered 
indicate. by their contrast to the 
immediacy of her responses in the 
earlier woodland interludes, that sex 
itself is falling prey to artificiality 
and rationalization, becoming an act 
staged to distract them from the 
world’s oppression. And when love, 
in any of its phases, becomes con- 
trived and begins to require explana- 
tion and excuse beyond what itself 
supplies. it loses its power. 

Still. Lawrence cannot always re- 
solve his artist’s knowledge that in 
this world love is a tenuous, fitful 
emotion, subject to collapse or cor- 
ruption, and his moralist’s desire to 
claim love as an antidote to mechani- 
cal society. The whole last part of the 
book vibrates between a sense of the 
futility of Mellors’ and Connie’s love, 
and an assertion, not merely of its 
value, but of its viability. While dis- 
integration and despair perpetuall, 
hover about the lovers, Lawrence 
does not bring Connie or Mellors, 
or his reader, to assent to them. 

Lawrence’s problem of developing 
his love-world fully while recommend- 
ing it to us becomes most acute with 
Mellors. Mellors’ use of dialect and 
four-letter words represents a some- 
what artificial, if very human, at- 
tempt to maintain his attachment to 
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the “realities” which society’s toying 
with language obscures. The “dirty” 
words his (and 
Lawrence’s) weapons to root out the 


are also among 
hearer’s bourgeois shame or fear. 
Still, refines the 
keeper with each revision of the 
novel, perhaps to make him more 
acceptable to Connie (and to the 
reader) as a lover. His finish in the 
final version, however, is partly a 
concession to the very society to 
which he stands opposed. Of course 
it can be argued that the culture and 
history Mellors shares with Clifford 
represent the defects which, as a man, 
he cannot escape. But then what does 


Lawrence game 


LAWRENCE: EITHER/OR WORLD 


make Mellors eligible for salvation? 
Pity and lust lead him into the af- 
fair with Connie—are they the gate- 
ways to Paradise? Why cannot 
Michaelis or Tommy Dukes then 
enter? Or is Lawrence insisting that 
Mellors’ essential, inborn nature had 
only to be released from mechanistic 
society by love? If this is the case, 
Lawrence himself seems to be ac- 
cepting Clifford’s mechanistic theory 
that some are chosen and some 
damned. And in Clifford’s world can 
a Mellors really exist? Can a mean 
choose his salvation when it appears? 
Is the way of love, then, ultimately 
more than a romantic illusion? 
Perhaps it is the deeper honesty 


of the novel that these last question, 
despite Lawrence’s apparent desire t) 
answer them affirmatively, remai| 
questions. That the book does ng 
complete the story may be its artisti 
virtue, if its rhetorical defect. Fo 
Lawrence cannot, whatever his de. 


sires, dissolve the social pressure }y 


that isolate Mellors; nor can he wr 
solve Connie’s fear that 
never grasp a_ substantial reality, 
never know just what and where she 
and her lover are or will be, beyond 


she cang 


the next embrace. Jane Austen, ai. 4 


mitting the power of money in the 
world, could at least permit her 
characters some compromise of love 
without withdrawing its powers ut 
terly. But Either/0r 
world excludes compromise: money 
with its crushing fatalities has be. 
come even more dominant in the 
intervening century. Thus Conni: 
can only hope that what she ha 
found with Mellors in and beyond 
the sex is truly real and may some 
how be perpetuated. And to Mellors.§ 
as to Lawrence, there remains only 
the assertion, in the face of Clifford 
and Tevershall, of a romantic dream: 
“‘l’'m frightened, really. I feel the 
devil in the air, and he'll try to ge 
us. Or not the devil, Mammon: which 
I think, after all, is only the mass 
will of people, wanting money ani 
hating life. Anyhow I feel great 
grasping white hands in the ait. 
wanting to get hold of the throat off 
anybody who tries to live, to live 
beyond money, and squeeze the lif 
out. There’s a bad time coming. 
There’s a bad time coming, boys 
there’s a bad time coming! If things 
go on as they are, there’s nothing lie 
in the future but death and destruc 
tion for these industrial masses. | 
feel my inside turn to water some 
times, and there you are, going t 
have a child by me. But never mind. 
All the bad times that ever hav § 
been, haven’t been able to blow the 
crocus out: not even the love o 
women. So they won’t be able to blow 
out my wanting you. nor the littl 
glow there is between you and me 
We'll be together next year.” 


Lawrence’s 
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estions and, we incline to think, even more 


Veblen Updated 


— —guilty. Many of its illustrations of 
— status seeking are so amusingly ex- 
ea treme as obviously to apply more to 
artist The Status Seekers. Reviewed by John Lydenberg the “others” than to us. Part of its 
‘ For By Vance Packard. Professor of English, : appeal probably lies in the fact that, 
Bm . McKay. 374 pp. $4.50. Hobart and William Smith Colleges in addition to making us feel superior 
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stake ~umbrage? 


THE STATUS SEEKERS presents a 
reviewer—particularly the belated re- 
viewer—with a dilemma. It bounced 
so quickly to the top of the best- 
seller list, and it followed so soon 
after the sensational Hidden Per- 
suaders, that all one’s- in-manship 
instincts lead one to dismiss it as 
a glib popularization, another Fair- 
field County slick. Yet since the 
author is obviously on the side of 
the angels, at a time when angels are 
so few or silent, one feels obliged 
to recognize and encourage one’s 
own. Nor is it easy to criticize an 
anti-complacency tract without seem- 
ing to enter the camp of the com- 
placent enemy. 

The Status Seekers helongs in the 
great tradition of American protest 
literature. Armed with the sharpest. 
shiniest new weapons of Madison 
Avenue. Packard rides out on the 
familiar trails to slay the dragons 
that American reformers have warred 
against ever since the dream of a 
democratic Utopia burgeoned in this 
New World. If he makes an honest 
buck at the same time, who can 
Emerson was a 
Lyceum star; Henry George drew 


the history of America’s past century 
will find anything novel in what he 
says. In part, The Status Seekers is 
merely Veblen updated, sometimes 
quite hilariously. For the rest, it 
echoes the old plaints about our 
business civilization: Bigness has be- 
come a curse; intimacy between em- 
ployer and employe is lost: oppor- 
tunities for the ambitious little en- 
trepreneur are decreasing; class lines 
are hardening; the American Dream 
has not come true. Some of Packard’s 
shocked revelations about what he 
describes as developments peculiar to 
the 1950s could be found 


verbatim in the protest literature of 


almost 


every decade since the 1830s. 

At times he reminds one of that 
familiar American figure, the small- 
town boy who has come to the city— 
and through it to the suburb or exurb 
—and who looks nostalgically back 
upon the good old friendly davs at 
the home he had escaped from, those 
long lonely days when he did not 
have to take part in the brightly 
lighted rat race he had left to shine 
in and would now not give up for 
anything. He is also peculiarly Ameri- 
can in the way in which he writes as 


by showing how those others are 
duped by the admen, it also serves 
as a sort of Emily Guidepost to more 
elite living. While we learn to snicker 
informedly at the ostentation of our 
new neighbor down the hill, we can 
at the same time get tips on the 


































correct gestures to make toward our 
neighbor further up “Justamere 
Drive.” 

Packard does not pretend that the 
view of American 
society he presents is peculiarly his 
own; indeed, he insists that it is not. 
He has read all the relevant socio- 
logical studies—a not inconsiderable 
task for anyone who has the sensi- 
tivity to style that Packard apparent- 
ly has. And his book is in part a com- 
pendium of citations from the stand- 
ard works, going back to the Lynds 
in the ’20s, coming down through 
Davis and Dollard, William F. 
(Streetcorner Society) Whyte. and 
Lloyd Warner, to Kinsey, C. Wright 
Mills, John Dean and Robin Wil- 
liams, and William H. (Organization 
Man) Whyte. He uses all these 


studies, and many more, to bolster 


contemporary 


his contention that, contrary to the 
popular view, present-day America is 
not progressing toward the classless 


e lif huge audiences here and abroad; though somehow a class structure, society envisaged in the American 
ming: Upton Sinclair hit the best-seller lists status symbols and the striving for | Creed and the American Dream. 
boys as often as not; Stuart Chase’s popu- _ prestige were undesirable, immoral Packard’s primary contribution is 
thing: larizations of the latest good ideas and even unnecessary. There is his definition of the present-day class 
ig lis B must have brought adequate finan- something intensely American in the _ structure. He finds that “two quite 
struc @ cial rewards: only Veblen, among horrified fascination with which we sharply divided major groupings of 
ses. 1 Packard’s direct forebears, never examine our status symbols, as social classes are emerging. with the 
some learned how to make protest pay. though they were religious taboos old middle class being split into two 
ng b What surprises about the book is | which we were forbidden to touch distinct classes.” Discarding the 
mind. f neither its message nor its success, but could not resist fingering. traditional, tripartite upper-middle- 
have B but the surprise the author seems to Like The Hidden Persuaders, The lower breakdown, Packard describes 
Ww . feel at what he has discovered and Status Seekers is a shocker that the two-way split as consisting of the 
ve 


blow 
little 
1 me. 


eadet 


's impelled to reveal to Americans 


about their society. He writes as 
though he were the first to bring the 
bad news to a world blinded by the 


city lights. But no one familiar with 
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doesn’t shock, but tells us in a tone 
of righteous moralism what we al- 
ready know. If it turns an unpleasant 
light on our own selves, it makes us 
feel that everyone else is equally— 


Diploma Elite, subdivided into the 
Real Upper and the Semi-Upper. and 
the Supporting Classes, made up of 
the Limited-Success, the Working. 
and the Real Lower. Instead of a 
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country in which almost everyone 
belongs to some part of the great 
middle class, Packard sees a society 
in which the upper part of the middle 
class has broken away and joined 
the elite, leaving behind them the 
great number of the strivers who find 
that without a college degree their 
ceiling is sharply limited, whether 
they are blue- or white-collar work- 
ers. The diploma guarantees nothing, 
but without it one has almost no 
chance of crossing the line. 

This classification strikes me as 
accurate and useful. But when he 
goes on to insist that “class lines in 
America are becominng more rigid,” 
and that it is growing ever harder 
to get into the Diploma Elite, he 
claims more than he can prove. He 
cites figures to show that of the top 
men in industry fewer come from 
working-class today 
than formerly. But opportunity to 
reach the very top is not the issue. 
Significant upward mobility today 
depends on the acquisition of the 
college diploma, whereas it did not 
to such an extent previously. The 


backgrounds 


question then is whether it is actual- 
ly harder for Supporting-Class chil- 
dren to get to college now than it 
previously was for them to get into 
the old upper or upper-middle class. 
But this is almost impossible to meas- 
ure, and Packard does not pretend 
to offer definitive, IBM-coded proof. 

My reading of the books Packard 
cites has not led me to his con- 
clusion on this point. Nor has my 
experience—restricted as it is, com- 
pared with Packard’s—shown me a 
hardening of class lines. Through my 
college classes year after year pass 
boys from Supporting-Class families. 
many of whom will without doubt 
shortly be men of the Semi-Upper. 
above me in income almost im- 
mediately, and eventually in social 
status. In our city, newly prosperous 
small businessmen are moving 
steadily from their Working-Class 
parents’ homes across the tracks into 
the shaded old Republican wards, 
and into the treeless ranch develop- 
ments. giving every evidence that 
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their children will be accepted and 
continue to move on up, above their 
successful parents. I would not offer 
this as proof that class lines are 
softening rather than hardening. But 
it leads me to wonder if the promises 
of American life are really dimming 
as much as Packard seems to think 
they are. 

Actually, on this point, we are 
entering the realm of: feeling rather 
than fact, and Packard moves from 
description and analysis to rhetoric 
and exhortation. The mark of the 
reformer is always indignation and 
overstatement, and it is irrelevant 
for the reviewer to cavil at what 
seems to him to be exaggeration. So- 
cial scientists can be cool and ob- 
jective and safe. Those who would 
awaken us to the perils of the course 


we are thoughtlessly following ay 
obliged to shout loudly and describe 
the dangers luridly. 

Most of Packard’s worries aboy 
recent developments are not leg 
justified than were the warnings of 
his indignant predecessors. If their 
direst predictions have seldom com 
true, we may ascribe part of the 
failure to the vehemence with which 
they prophesied gloom and doom, 
Indeed, one of the saving graces of 
America has been its encouragement 


of the outraged optimists who painted § 


a black picture of their society be. 
cause they refused to accept the good. 
enough gray. If sometimes they 
sound febrile as they chastise us in 
their high-pitched voices, we mus 
remind ourselves how sick our sociely 
would be without them. 





Soviet Marxism 


Dialectical Materialism. 
By Gustav A. Wetter. 
Praeger. 609 pp. $10.00. 


THE story OF Russian thought in 
the Soviet period is, in one of its 
aspects, a series of obituary notices 
on the death of intellectual disci- 
plines. Perhaps the most dramatic 
death scene of a discipline was that 
of genetics. It occurred in August 
1948, when the anti-geneticist Trofim 
Lysenko, who enjoyed the support 
of Stalin, announced to the assem- 
bled Soviet biologists: “The Central 
Committee of the Party has exam- 
ined my report and approved it.” 
Genetics was only one of a number 
of disciplines which suffered such a 
fate. After destruction, they lived a 
kind of after-life as ideology,.i.e., as 
official thought-systems régulated and 
supervised at every step by Party 
bureaucrats. 

It is not easy to determine the 
exact moment when philosophy ex- 
pired in Stalin’s Russia. As late as 
1947 he commissioned a Party poli- 
tician, Andrei Zhdanov, to give the 
philosophical discipline a final going 


Reviewed by Robert C. Tucker 


Associate Professor of Government, 
Indiana University 


over: Philosophy was _ still _ not 
ideological enough to suit him. He 
thought it needed one more injection 
of partiinost—conscious subjugation 
to political concepts and concerns. 
One obliging official philosopher on 
that occasion pictured Soviet phi- 
losophy as a battery of ideological 
“artillery,” and beseeched the Party. 
in the person of Zhdanov, to give it 
the “targets” and set the range. 
But the decisive blow to live Mart 
ist philosophizing had been admin- 
istered many years earlier, in 1931, 
when the Central Committee issued 
a decree proscribing the “mechanis 
revision of Marxism,” whose leader 
was Nikolai Bukharin, and the “ideal- 
ist distortion of Marxism,” whose 
leader was Deborin. Whatever thei! 
faults, even from a Marxist stand: 
point, both these schools were school: 
of thought as distinguished from the 
bureaucratized facsimile of thought 
which grew up in the later “30s and 
"40s as the official system of “Soviel 
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philosophy.” The evolution and con- 
tent of this official system form Gus- 
tay Wetter’s main subject in the 
present work, which was originally 
presented as a course of lectures at 
the Papal Oriental Institute at Rome 
in 1945. The English translation by 
Peter Heath has been made from the 
current and revised fourth German 
edition, and is the most up-to-date as 
well as thorough and useful exposi- 
tion of Soviet Marxism available in 
the English language. The treatment 
of the subject is highly objective. 

Stalin personally provided the of- 
ficial system of philosophy with its 
authoritative text in the form of an 
essay, “On Dialectical and Histori- 
cal Materialism,” written in 1938. 
The essay was a piece of hack-work, 
a lack-lustre primer of no intellectual 
worth or interest, written in the semi- 
catechistic manner which its author 
learned at the theological seminary 
in Tiflis where he studied as a boy. 
Yet for the new bureaucratized So- 
viet philosophy it became the su- 
preme “Marxist-Leninist classic,” 
and so absolute was its dictatorship 
in the field that all philosophical 
textbooks published in Russia after 
1938 followed not only its views but 
even the order of presentation of its 
subject-matter. 

Somewhat paradoxically, it was 
only after the death of philosophy in 
Soviet Russia that the discipline at- 
tained full recognition. Before it suc- 
sumbed to the bureaucratic regime, 
and so long as Russian Marxist phi- 
losophers were able to express and 
debate their real views in the open, 
the status of philosophy as a disci- 
pline was not very secure. The “me- 
chanist” school, which was dominant 
in the 1920s, tended to dispute phi- 
losophy’s right to independent exist- 
ence as a special discipline over and 
above the positive sciences. In oppo- 
sition to the mechanists, Deborin 
and his group fought for philosophy’s 
tight to existence alongside the sci- 
ences, hut restricted the scope of 
Philosophy to “dialectic” regarded 
4 a methodology or “theory of sci- 
entific knowledge.” In contrast to 
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both schools, the new state-controlled 
system restored philosophy to a status 
which it has not held in the West 
since the medieval period. Philoso- 
phy became a positive metaphysical 
theory of the universe to which all 
other disciplines were subordinated, 
an official world-view of the Soviet 
State and Communist movement. 

Wetter, writing as a Catholic phi- 
losopher, sets it down to the credit 
of Soviet official philosophy that it 
reasserted philosophy’s right to ex- 
istence as an independent and cen- 
trally important discipline. Further, 
he stresses the analogy between So- 
viet philosophy and theology, quot- 
ing with approval the remark of the 
emigré Russian philosopher, Ber- 
dyaev, that Soviet philosophy is “a 
sort of godless ‘theology.’” Soviet 
philosophy, he says, is typically theo- 
logical in its method: The basic as- 
sumption is the existence and con- 
tinuously felt presence of an “infalli- 
ble” source of doctrine. 

But is the analogy methodological 
only? Wetter thinks not, and in an 
interesting postscript to the work 
argues that there is “a very wide- 
ranging correspondence between cer- 
tain fundamental categories of 
thought and lines of inquiry in So- 
viet philosophy on the one hand, and 
those of Scholasticism, or 
Thomism, on the other.” Dialectical 
materialism in its present-day official 
Soviet form, he maintains, bears a 


even 


far greater resemblance to the Scho- 
lastic system of ideas than to He- 
gelian dialectics, notwithstanding the 
persistence of certain Hegelian terms 
and concepts in the Soviet system. 
But in the final analysis, the paral- 
lelism is merely “formal,” he con- 
cludes, and the opposition between 
atheistic Soviet dialectical material- 
ism on the one hand and all forms 
of Christian theology on the other 
is irreconcilable. 

And what of Soviet official phi- 
losophy after Stalin? Wetter’s ac- 
count suggests that Stalin’s passing 
has made a difference, but that so 
far this is primarily a difference of 
atmosphere rather than substance. 


No important changes in the content 
of the official system have taken 
place, although one can see a tend- 
ency toward greater stress on dialecti- 
cal as against formal logic, and per- 
haps more broadly toward a revival 
of the Hegelian element. Soviet phi- 
losophers no longer have to labor 
under the yoke of Stalin’s crude 
primer. They are free to rearrange 
the order of presentation of their 
material. And judging by the cur- 
rent articles in the official philosophi- 
cal journal, I would add that they 
now have greater latitude than for- 
merly to pursue technical philosophi- 
cal topics in a professional philo- 
sophical vein. Interestingly, one of 
the fruits of this relaxation of politi- 
cal discipline is the emergence of a 
very strong and positive interest in 
cybernetics. 

But the fundamental thing—the re- 
lation between philosophy and the 
Party—remains unchanged. The Par- 
ty still arrogates the right to guide 
the philosophy by which it is sup- 
posed to be guided. And its tolerance 
of discussion among the philosophers 
stops short of tolerance of any open 
questioning of the official world view. 
As the official philosophical journal 
expressed it in 1955, “We cannot 
and must not tolerate those ‘schools’ 
and ‘movements’ which attempt a re- 
vision of Marxism-Leninism and fol- 
low in the wake of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy.” And since it is the essence of 
Socrates’ discipline that it freely 
questions the world and everything 
in it, what the journal was saying 
is that philosophy must not be tol- 
erated in Soviet Russia. 






“WELL, WELL, IT TURNS ouT that Dale 
Alford of Little Rock, who unseated Congress- 
man Brooks Hays in the 1958 elections, was 
the people's choice after all. The Liberals’ 
god-democracy has turned against their god- 
integration. We ask them, What do you 
rec d, gentl ? Shall we, having failed 
to dissipate the plurality in Arkansas for 
segregation, do away with democracy—at least 
in that electoral district? La Rochefoucauld 
captured the dilemma of the Liberals when 
he sighed, ‘Sad is the lot of the woman 
who is at once vio- From the current issue 
lently inflamed and of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
inflexibly virtuous!’”’ Write to Dept. L-1, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 
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Red Design 


The Soviet Union and the Middle East. 
By Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Praeger. 366 pp. $6.00. 


WITH ALL THE TALK this summer 
about the Soviet challenge to the 
West in Berlin, it is easy to forget 
what Allen Dulles said a few months 
ago about Iraq: that the situation 
there was “the most dangerous in 
the world today.” The head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, who 
usually knows what he is talking 
about, went on to tell the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that 
he thought the Soviet pressure on 
Berlin was probably meant to dis- 
tract the West from a more vital 
Soviet objective: the Middle East. 

Walter Z. Laqueur puts the Rus- 
sian activities in the Middle East 
into grand perspective. He fills in 
the vast background behind that 
much-used phrase, “Soviet penetra- 
tion.” On the whole, the professional 
Arabists don’t care for Laqueur. For 
one thing he is an Israeli, and 
therefore suspect, although minute 
examination of this work shows not 
the slightest trace of pro-Israeli bias. 
Even more disturbing, he shatters 
the Arabists’ pet illusion that there 
is something about Islam and Arab 
that makes the Arab 
world invulnerable to Communism. 
They struggled against the evidence 
that Syria was endangered by the 
Communists in 1957; and_ they 
won't believe it about Iraq now. 

Laqueur does not address himself 
directly to this kind of silliness. He 
destroys it by delving deep into the 
intellectual origins of Soviet theory 
about the role of Communism and 
national and social revolution in the 
Middle East and, more generally, in 
Asia and Africa. He quotes docu- 
ments from the °20s and °30s that 
have never before been available to 
the general public. And he follows 
the twists and turns of Soviet theo- 
rists, together with the superimposed 


civilization 


in the Middle East 


Reviewed by Dana Adams Schmit 


Washington correspondent, New York “Times,” 
Contributor, “Middle Eastern Affairs” 


twists and turns of Soviet foreign 
policy, through the “great divide” 
of the Bandung Conference in the 
spring of 1956 and the Egyptian arms 
deal with the Soviet Union in the 
fall. From there he analyzes in great 
detail the Soviet offensives on politi- 
cal, economic and cultural fronts up 
to their most recent crucial climax 
in Iraq. 

But this book is no mere compila- 
tion of facts. It is 
every stage by the author’s chal- 
lenging interpretations, conclusions 
and predictions. One can do no better 


illuminated at 


than to quote some: 

¢ He starts by refuting the idea 
that Soviet aspirations in the Middle 
East are a simple continuation of 
age-old Russian foreign policy. “The 
center of the conflict had moved 
southward from the Balkans and 
Constantinople,” he observes, “and 
the stakes are rather different.” Now 
there are oil, and Suez and Israel. 

e “The Soviet Union,” he says. 
“is not a state comparable to Western 
states; any attempt to regard it as 
such is bound to produce misleading 
conclusions.” 

© He recalls that the Soviet Union 
once backed Kemal Ataturk. Reza 
Shah and Amanullah on grounds that 
“within the national movement the 
left wing would gradually take over, 
and the 
then turn into a social revolution.” 


national movement would 


Stalin put an end to this sort of 
thing after he was disillusioned bv 
the “betrayal” of Chiang Kai-shek in 
1927, but now the Soviet Union is 
trying again in the cases of Nasser 
and Kassem. The difference is that 
this time the Soviet Union is far 
more deeply involved, economically 
and politically. 

e “Even if the Communists had 
followed a ‘moderate’ line in 1928-35 


instead of their ultra-radical policy, & 


even if they had collaborated with 
the national movement instead 4 
dissociating themselves from it, they 
could not have made much headway. 
For the internal crisis in the Middk 
East had not yet sufficiently ripened, 
and Soviet power and prestige were 
by no means universally recognized 
during the early ’30s.” 

e “Of all the great world religions, 
Islam is perhaps the least dangerous 
rival from the Soviet point of view.” 

e “Despite outward appearance 
and a current boom, the Middle Eas 
in an industrial age is not favorable 
ground for the creation of a new 
world power.” 

e The Soviet leaders 
that the leaders of the “national 
bourgeoisie” with whom they art 
now collaborating might “try to tum 
against the Communists at a given 
stage, but they would not stand a 
much greater chance than Benes and 
Jan Masaryk in Prague in 1948.” 

© The Communists are unwilling 
to postpone indefinitely the complete 
transformation of Arab society which 
is their objective. Conflict with the 
of the national movements 


calculate 


leaders 


“thus seems inevitable in the long} 


run... .” But “it may be taken for 
granted that an attempt will be made 
to postpone any open conflict until 


Soviet predominance in the Middle 


East, and Communist influence there. 
will be more strongly entrenched.” 
Laqueur’s particular merit is thal 
he combines profound knowledge 0! 
the Soviet Union with profounl 
knowledge of the Middle East. For 
a man with the environmental limile 
tions of an Israeli background, who 
has had little or no first-hand & 
perience of either the Arab or the 
Communist world, this is truly # 
intellectual tour de force. 
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By Albert Goldman 


Wagner: Poet-Musician of the Theater 


onpon’s brilliant new Das Rhein- 
L gold will enable record listen- 
ers to appreciate for the first time 
the real Wagner—the poet-musician 
of the theater. By a skillful use of 
new recording techniques, by making 
the singers literally enact their parts, 
and, most important, by planning 
the whole production with the Wag- 
nerian ideal of a music-drama square- 
ly before them, the people at London 
have finally put the record listener 
inside the opera house. 

Nothing is more vital to an under- 
standing of Wagner than a sense of 
the sheer theatricalism of his imagina- 
tion. Everything that is great in him 
rises from this source. In fact, the 
century-old debate over the value of 
Wagner’s music would cease tomor- 
row if people would only stop 
judging this music as if it were a 
kind of orchestral composition, and 
learn to appreciate it correctly as 
theatrical scene-painting and sound 
effects. In this recording, every effort 
was made to exploit the legitimate 
theatrical opportunities in the score. 
The results are stunning. Episodes 
like the descent to Nibelheim with its 
aural mise en scéne—clanking an- 
vils, screaming dwarfs. and an or- 
chestra that lowers and snarls—are 
wonderfully effective, but in a way 
that is not the way of music. 

To make this new production 
method a success, London needed a 
conductor with an instinct for the 
theater. someone who could see the 
Music not as a symphonic score, but 
as the embodiment of what is really 
4 poetic conception. Georg Solti 
Was the right choice, as every mo- 
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ment of the performance tells us. 
He has turned a fierce, white light 
on Wagner’s colossal mural of Gods 
and Goddesses, Valhalla, Nibelheim 
and the Urwelt, and now its brilliant 
colors and bold contours stand out 
with extraordinary vividness. Oc- 
casionally the light becomes dazzling 
and we find ourselves wanting the 
comfortable haze of the conventional 
style; but this is the price we must 
pay for trying to make our living 
room into the Festspielhaus. 
Attaining a balance of dramatic 
urgency with epic grandeur is not 
so hard in Das Rheingold as it is in 
other Wagnerian operas. For one 
thing, the action moves steadily and 
evenly without the usual longueurs. 
It is one of the paradoxes of the 
Wagnerian system that, having freed 
his singers to move and act by 
abolishing the formal rigidity of the 
aria da capo (executed down-center 
with an eye on the conductor), 
Wagner wrote dramas with prac- 
tically no action and an enormous 
amount of talk 
center with an eye on the conductor). 


(executed down- 
More than anything else, this end- 
less standing about and _ talking 
through the story. instead of acting 
it out, makes Wagner dull. Das 
Rheingold is a delightful exception. 
From the first finely imagined scene 


in the depths of the Rhine to the. 


concluding procession across the 
Rainbow Bridge and into Valhalla. 
the myth is unfolded in vigorous ac- 
tion and stately pageantry. 

The 14 singers assembled for this 
performance are all very good, al- 
though the most famous members of 


the cast are a littie disappointing. 
George London vocalizes the part of 
Wotan splendidly, but his tremen- 
dous voice rolls out of a rather 
empty head. Kirsten Flagstad and Set 
Svanholm are not at their best in 
roles like Fricka and Loge. 

All the critics have acclaimed the 
Alberich of this performance, Gustaf 
Neidlinger. Neidlinger is one of the 
very few singers who realize the true 
Wagnerian Wagner’s _ ideal 
singer is really not a singer at all. 
Under one aspect, he is an instru- 
mentalist who can deploy his voice 
against the orchestra like a solo 
trumpet or trombone, and execute 
the kind of phrasing characteristic 
of these instruments. In another as- 
pect, he is an actor imparting the 
tonal characteristics of speech to his 
declamation to suggest 
qualities beyond the capacities of 
music. Instrumental phrasing and 


style. 


emotional 


speech style are things so different 
that only a performer of genius can 
fuse them together. Neidlinger has 
done this very thing throughout his 
long and difficult role. 

It is to be hoped that London will 
carry out its great project of a com- 
plete recording of the Ring cycle in 
the new stereophonic technique. With 
such a prologue ringing in our ears, 
it will be hard if we must wait long 
for Die Walkiire: der Ring des 
Nibelungen, erster Tag! 
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DEAR EDITOR 


OISTRAKH 


I welcome your new biweekly column on 
music, especially if Albert Goldman continues 
with such interesting topics as his first one 
on “Oistrakh and the Objective Performance” 
(NL, September 7). 

However, is Heifetz the proper personality 
to be compared with Oistrakh? It seems to me 
that Heifetz is admired, in the first place, for 
his fabulous technique, rather than for any 
warm and inspired interpretation. Goldman 
notes Oistrakh’s almost “divine impersonality,” 
and he points out that the spiritual qualities of 
the music seem strangely absent in his rendi- 
tions. Should he not rather have mentioned 
Milstein and Francescatti (let alone the not 
yet forgotten stars of an earlier generation— 
Huberman, Fritz Kreisler) as repre- 
sentatives of personal, poetic and warm inter- 


Ysaye, 


pretation? 


Forest Hills, N.Y. 


SOVIET IMAGE 


Let me congratulate you for publishing Rich- 
ard Pipes’ forceful article, “America’s New 
Image of Russia” (NL, August 31). The un- 
critical admiration of Russian technical pro- 


RicHARD GIBIAN 


ficiency by many members of our business and 
professional circles, with no counterpart of it 
in the Soviet Union, must sooner or later re- 
sult in a bitter deception. My thanks to Pipes 
for having so lucidly analyzed this new trend 
of American opinion and warned us against its 
consequences. 


Washington, D.C. JAN WSZELAKI 


VULNERABILITY 


Bertram D. Wolfe’s article, “U.S. Policy and 
Communist Vulnerability” (NL, September 7), 
is most interesting and stimulating. I would 
like to see his analysis of why and how Western 
expansion has caused the revolution of which 
he speaks. 


New York City Noau L. McDoweELui 


ISRAEL AND JORDAN 


(“On the 
your other- 


In applying to my book review 
Middle East,” NL, August 3-10) 
wise skillful editorial scissors, you eliminated 
phrase which might mislead 


a short some 


pedants into accusing me of inaccuracy. I 
therefore offer a correction: 

The United Nations resolution on Palestine 
of November 29, 1947 provided for an eco- 
nomic union between a Jewish and an Arab 
state, both to be set up west of the Jordan 


River. In the ensuing fighting, about one-third 





of the proposed Arab state came under jy 
control of Israel, while the remaining two-thir, 


became part of the Kingdom of Jordan. The 


point I tried to make in my essay was thy 
the same economic union that was envisage 
for the two states west of the Jordan wou 
work just as well—in a rational world—for th 
two states now existing on both sides of th 
Jordan. 

In 1951 such a union was being discuss} 
between the representatives of Israel and th 
late King Abdullah, who paid with his lit 
for his attempt to approach the problem ratiop. 
ally. 


New York City M. Z. Frank 


DEATH PENALTY 


A quotation from Edith H. Myers’ letter (NL 
September 7): “Poisonous snakes, rabid dogs 
men who murder, in what way do they differ?” 

A remarkable statement. Can it be that sh 
really does not know? Miss Myers apparently 
would prefer to destroy the complex labyrinth 
of a murderer’s mind than to explore it fo 
the promise of the answers that it holds. 

I may not disagree with her euthanasiac poin! 
of view, but I would like a lot more informatio 
first. comment apropos: 
“Those who don’t understand history are cor 
demned to repeat it.” 
Peoria, Ill. 
a4 


Santayana’s seems 


Joun A. Hornsercr 


Does Edith P. Myers really believe that “capi- 
tal punishment is far kinder . . . than a long 
term imprisonment in a cell”? 

Has she asked any of the “guilty” which 
they would choose? Hmmm? 


Alexandria, Va. ALAN WINSLOW 


It would take many pages to refute all the 
arguments in Hugo Adam Bedau’s article, “The 
Case, Against the Death Penalty” (NL, August 
17-24), but some of them should not go wu 
challenged. 

He says that murders occur more frequently 
in states which have the penalty than in thos 
which do not. This means nothing unless he 
can show that other social conditions in thes 
states are the same. Some states have com 
paratively stable populations and are cons 
quently in less need of the death penalty. It# 
also quite possible that reforms in the prisol 
he mentions have improved the temper of the 
inmates and made them less dangerous. 

The grim picture of gangsters whisking their 
victims across state lines to avoid the penal 
doesn’t seem to worry Bedau, for, accordilt 
to him, professional killers are seldom caught 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


and executed. This is a terrible comment on 
our Jaw enforcement but not a sound argument 
against capital punishment. If the law were 
enforced as it should be, states without the 
penalty would become dumping grounds for 
murder victims. 


Bedau talks almost hysterically of “legal | 


vengeance.” when the law’s real purpose is to 


act as a strong deterrent. No doubt some capital | 
offenders could become harmless or even useful | 
members of society, but releasing them on | 
parole would be a green light for a large num- | 
ber of potential killers. Murders would increase | 
and so would lynchings. For, unfortunately, not | 
all of us are able to view the brutal killing | 
of our loved ones with Anatol Holt’s sympa- | 
thetic detachment. When kidnappers, murderers | 


and rapists get off too easily, people are likely 


to take the law into their own hands, and | 
Bedau would certainly be the last to sanction | 


294 


“jllegal vengeance”! 
Monterrey, Mexico Frepertck E, LOWELL 
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DUES ESTIMATE 




















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 
CARY EVA MARIE JAMES 


GRANT SAINT MASON 
in ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


“NORTH BY NORTHWEST” 


Co-Starring JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS 
Written by ERNEST LEHMAN « Directed by ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


An M-6-M Picture in VistaVision + Technicolor® 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“SUMMER FESTIVAL” — Spec- 
facular entertainment .. . featuring famed 
Rockettes, Corps de Bollet, specialty acts 
and Symphony Orchestra... all the mira- 
cles of the magic stage in breath-taking 
extravaganza, “Serenade to the Stars.” 











EUROPE pK OX 2 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 


Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trio— THE BIG BEAT, all i 


for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 


panied but not herded around Pius ON SCREEN 
Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— Edward ‘Kookie’ Byrnes 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS “YELLOWSTONE KELLY” Color 


255 Sequoia, BoxL — Pasadena, California 











) Soe 18 $- 
at NEVINS 9350 


ALAN FREED 
PERSON! 





“AN EXCITING AND MOVING ial 


—BOSLEY CROWTHER, _N. Y. TIMES 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN or 


40) 56) & and BESS = 


TONIGHT AND EVERY NIGHT AT 8:30 SHARP! 


MATS. WED., SAT. & SUN. AT 2:30. 
AIR CONDITIONED 


WARNER 


Béway at 47th St. - CO 5-571) 





For the First Time 


THE JEW AND COMMUNISM 


A vivid account of the exciting struggle with the Communists 
on the political, social and cultural sector of Jewish society, 
during the uneasy years between the two world wars. 


By Melech Epstein 


author of Jewish Labor in U.S.A., 1882-1914 and 1914-1952 
“The Jew and Communism is a blend of authentic and documented research with 
the author's account of his own experience. . . . It brings to light both the collective 
and the individual ‘inner man’ of Communism. The book offers rich material for study 
of the pathology of the hp relationship expressed in the title of the book." 
J.B.S. Hardman, author, formerly editor of Labor and Nation 


Price: $6.50 


Order from your book store or from 
Trade Union Sponsoring Committee 


22-24 West 38th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


440 pages 








ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 


(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 


WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 





September 21, 1959 














HELP US KEEP THE | 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


A boy keeps days like these 
all his life. Some day he’ll 
trundle his own sons in a 
barrow too—remembering 
the jolly, peaceful man-to- 
man times spent with his 
father. 

So many precious things 
like this depend on peace. 
And peace depends upon so 
many things. For instance: 
peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science | | 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to keep 
our economy sound. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond ] 
you buy helps providemoney § 
for our country’s Peace 
Power—the power that helps 
us keep the things worth 
keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
Bonds as you might? 





STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S ra 
PEACE POWER [io baa bel cere roe 


Photograph by Harold 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


,sin@ 

The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational $ 

Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. se fs 
et® 
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